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The Young Man in the World 


By Senator Albert J. Beveridge 


U are an American 





remember that. And 
be proud of it, too. It 


stance in your life 
Think what it means 
The greatest people on earth to be one 
of that people; the most powerful nation 

to be a member of that nation; the best 
and freest institutions among men to 
live under those institutions; the richest land under any 
flag —to know that land for your country and your home; 
the most fortunate period in human history —to live in 
such a day: this is a dim and narrow outline of what it 
means to be an American. Glory in that fact. Your very 
being cannot be too highly charged with Americanism 

And do not be afraid to assert it. The world forgives 
the egotist of patriotism. ‘We Germans fear God and 
nothing else!’’ thundered Bismarck on closing his greatest 
speech before the Reichstag. It was the very frenzy of 
pride of race and country. Yet even his enemies ap- 
plauded. If it was narrow, it was grandly patriotic. It 
was more: it appealed to the elemental in their breasts 
Love of one’s own is a universal and deathless passion, 











common not only to human beings but also shared by all 
animate creation. Be an American, therefore, to the utter- 
most limit of consciousness and feeling. Thank God each 
day that your lot has fallen beneath the Stars and Stripes 
It isa sacred flag. There is only one holier emblem known 





to man 

You have American conditions about vou every day, and 
so their value and advantage become commonplace and 
unnoted. To any young man afflicted with the disease of 
thinking life hard and burdens heavy in this Republic, I 
know of no remedy equal to a trip abroad. You will find 
things to admire in France; you will applaud things 
in Germany; you will see much in other lands that sug- 
‘sts modifications of American methods. But, after you 
ave traveled all over the earth, after you have seen 
Teutonic system made ten times more perfect in Japan 
and French patience outdone in China — in short, after you 
have circled the globe and sojourned among its peoples 
you will come home a living, thin/iing Fourth of July 

Of course I do not mean that we are perfect—we are 
most crude; or that we have not made mistakes — we have 
rioted in error; or that other nations cannot teach us something —we can learn unlin 
edly from them, and will. But this is the point as it affects you, young man: Among all 
the uncounted millions of human beings on this earth, none has the opportunities to mak¢ 
the most of life that the young American has. No Government now existing, or described 
by history, gives you such liberty of effort, or scatters before and around you such chance 
No soil now occupied by any separate nation is so bountiful, or resourceful. No other 
people have our American unwearied spirit of youth. The composite brain of no other 
nation teems with thought and ideas like the combined intellect of the American millions 

For, look you, our institutions invite every man to do his best. There is positively no 
position which a man of sufficient mind, energy and character cannot obtain, no reward 
he cannot win. Everybody, therefore, is ‘‘ putting in his best licks’’ in America. In 
other countries there is a general atmosphere of ‘what's the use?’’—a comparative 
slumberousness of activity and effort. Then, again, the American people are made up 
of the world’s boldest spirits and the descendants of such. The Puritans, who gave force 
direction and elevation to our national thought and purpose, were the stoutest hearts, the 
most productive minds of their time. Their characteristics have not disappeared from 
their children. 

The same is true, generally — but, of course, in an infinitely lesser degree— of our 
immigrants to-day. Generally it is the nervy and imaginative men who go to a new 
country. Ourown pioneers were endowed with daring and vision. They had the cour: 


and initiative to leave the 
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he 











scarcely warmed beds of their 
new-made homes and push 
farther on into the wilderness 
The blue-eyed, light-haired 
Swede, who, among all in his 
little Scandinavian village, de- 
cides to come to America; 
the Irishman and Italian who 
do the like, are the hope ful, 
venturesome, self-reliant 
members of their communities 
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how blessed a thing it is to be an American and why it is a 
blessed thing. Then observe how your backbone stiffens 
is you think, how your step becomes light and firm, and 
the very soul within you floods with a kind of sunlight of 
connaence 

There was a time when each one of that masterful race 
that lived upon the Tiber’s banks in the days of the 
Eternal City’s greatest glory believed that ‘‘to be a 
Roman was greater than to be a king.” And the ideals 
of civic duty were more nearly realized in that golden 
hour of human hi tory than the Vy had ever been before 
7 n they have ever since been until now Very well, 
r man: if to be a Roman then was greater than 
be a king, what is it to be an American now? 
lo be an American at the beginning of the 











twentieth century 





Ponder over that phrase for ten minutes every day 
After a while you will begin to appreciate your country, 
l inst itor and the p yssibilities which both produce 


Institutions That Are Alive 


JEALIZING then that you are an American and that, 

\ after all, this is a richer possession than royal birth, 
make up your mind that you will be worthy of it and 
then go ahead and be worthy of it. Be a part of our 
titutions And understand clearly what our institu- 
tions are rhey are not a set of written laws. American 
institutions are Men In action American institutions are 
the American people in the tangible and physical process 


A book ought to be written 
describing how our Government actually works ] 

not mean the formal machinery of administration and 
lawmaking at Washington or at our State capitals 


governing themselves 


do 


These multitudes of officers and groups of departments, 


these Governors and Presidents, these Legislatures and 


Lonyresses are not The Government They are nothing 
but the instruments of government. The real thing is 
found at the American fireside his is the forum of 
beth primary and final discussion These firesides are 
the hives whence the voters swarm to the pols The 
family is the American political unit Men and meas- 
ires, candidates and policies are there discussed, and 
their fate and that of the Republic determined. This 


the first phase of our Government, the first mani- 
festation of our institutions 

Then comes the machinery through which these mil- 
ions of homes run the Government In every county 
of every State of the Nation each party has its committee 
rhis committee consists of a man from each precinct in 
each township of the county. These precinct committee- 
men are chosen by a process of natural selection. They 
are men who have an aptitude for marshaling their fellow- 
men In the cour , districts of the Republic they are 
unusually high-grade men good health, good ability, 
rhis description is of the 

Always they are men 
who have enough mental vitalitv to believe in something 
When they cease to be ¢ ffective they are dropped and new 
men substituted by a sort of common consent. There are 
nearly two hundred thousand precinct committeemen in 


the United State 





alert, sleepless, strong-willed 


( nif precinct committeeman 


These men are the unit of American institutions in 
action. They work all the time. They talk pelitics and 
think polities in the midst of their business or their labor 
Their casual conversation with or about every family 
within their jurisdiction keeps them constantly and 
freshly informed of the tendency of public opinion. They 
know how each one of their neighbors feels on the subject 
of protection, or the Philippines, or civil service, or the 


currency l hey know the views of every voter and everv 


voter's wife on public men. They understand whether 
the people think this man honest and that man a mere 
pretender. The consensus of judgment of these precinct 
committeemen unerringly indicates who is the “strongest 
man’ for his party to nominate and what policies will get 
the most votes among the people 


Phis is their preliminary work. When platforms have 












been formulated and candidates have been chosen these 
men develop from the partisan passive to the partisan 
militant ihey Know those who, in their own party, are 
and, by the ime token, those who are 
weake n the othe art) They know just what 
argumer reach ea rY just what spe the 
peo} of the res pe ‘ ‘ vw Want to hear upor 
pu questior they keep everybody supplied with 
the right 1 of literature from their part ewnnint 
rhev either e the | heir precinet or see that 
taker and that means the putting down in a book the 
ent political inclinations, the probable ballot he will cast 


Not one in a hundred of these men does this work for 


money or office. There are too many of them even to 


hope for a reward of any kind. They do it because they 


are naturally Americans, because they )ave the gift for 


government, because they like to help ‘run the show 
No set of men are more useful and no set of men are mort 
modest, asking little for themselves. They do require, 
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however, that their opinions shall be taken into account 
as to appointments to office made from their county, and, 
of course, they make their opinions felt in all nominating 
conventions. Without these men our ‘American insti- 
tutions”’ would look beautiful on paper— but they would 
not work. They would not move; they would rust and 
fall to pieces from decay. 

This much space has been given to the political precinct 
committeeman because he is atype. He is the man who 
sees that the ‘‘citizen"’ does not forget his citizenship. 
This great body of men, fresh from the people, of the 
people, living among the people, are perpetually renewed 
from the ranks of the people. All this occurs, as has been 
said, by a process of natural selection. The same process 
selects from this great company of ‘ workers’’ county, 
district and State committeemen—county, district and 
State chairmen. And the process continues until it cul- 
minates in our great national committees, headed by 
masterful captains of popular government, under whos¢« 
generalship the enormous work of National and State 
campaigns is conducted. 


The Full Meaning of Citizenship 


= YOU appreciate your Americanism, young man, show 
it by being a part of American institutions. Be one of 
these precinct committeemen, or a county committeeman 
or a State committeeman. If you have neither the time 
nor aptitude for that, at least be a citizen. That does not 
mear merely that vou shall go to the polls to vote. It 
does not even mean that you shall go to the primaries 
only. It means a great deal more than that. Be amem- 
ber of an active political club which is working for your 
party's success. There are such clubs in every ward of our 
cities. They are the power-houses of our political system 
Party sentiment finds its first expression there — often it 
has its beginnings there in the free conversations which 
characterize such American political societies. You will 
find the “leaders’’ gathering there, too; and in the talks 
among these men those plans gradually take form by 
which nominations are made 

These leaders are men who, in the practical work of 
poli develop ability, activity and effectiveness 
There is a great deal of sneering at the lesser political 
leaders in American politics. They are called “ politi- 
cians,’’ and the word is used as a term of reproach. As 
a matter of fact, outside of the cities, and especially in the 
country districts of the Republic, these ‘‘leaders’’ are men 
who keep the machinery of free institutions running. No 
‘pull’’ can make you one of these leaders. The influence 
of no boss or political general can retain a man in leader- 
ship. Nothing but natural qualities can give him the 
place or keep him in it. The more we have of these men 
and the highe r grade they are, the better Whether you, 
young man, become one or not, you ought at least to be 
a part of the organization and work with the other young 
men who are leaders 

“| have no time for politics,” 
takes all my time and strength to attend to my business.” 

That means that he has no time for free institutions 
It means that this “ blood-bought privilege’ which we call 
“the priceless American ballot’’ is not worth as much to 
him as the turning of a dollar or even as the loss of a 
single moment's personal comfort 

‘Come down to the club to-night; we are going to talk 
over the coming campaign,” said one man to another in an 


a 








said a business man; “‘it 


American city of moderate size and ideal conditions 
‘““Excuse me,’’ was the answer; ‘“‘we have a theatre 
party on hand to-night.” 
Yes, but while the elegant gentleman of society enjoys 
the witty com 
business man is attending to his personal affairs and 


‘rsation of charming women, and while the 





nothing else, the other fellows are determining nomin: 





tions and, under the direction of able and creative po! 
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generals, shaping the policies of parties, and, in the end, the 
fate of the Nation. 

The course of the business man was all right—if that 
was his conception of American citizenship. But if this 
is going to be ‘‘a government of the people and by the 
people,” you as one of the people have got to take part 
in it. That means you have got to take part in all of it. 
In ancient Israel, a certain proportion of the year’s produce 
was given to the Temple. In like manner, if popular 
government means anything to you, you have got to give 
up a certain portion of your time and money to being a 
part of this popular government. 

Just this is the most important matter in our whole 
national life. Recently there died the greatest captain of 
practical politics America has produced. Firmly he had 
kept his masterful hand upon his State for thirty years 

his enemies said that he had kept that hand upon 
the throat of his State. A dozen times were mighty 
efforts made to break his over-lordship. Each time his 
resourcefulness and audacity confounded his enemies. 
But finally that undefeated conqueror, Death, took this 
old veteran captive. 

He left an able successor in his seat of power; but a man 
without that prestige of invulnerability which a lifetime of 
political combat had given the deceased leader 

“Here,”’ said every one, “is an opportunity to over- 
throw the machine.’ 

Within a few months an election occurred—-not a 
national election, but one in which the ‘* machine” might 

But mirat lictu! the “good 

e,"’ the reformers, the society and business classes 

0 ne They not only formed no plans 

to set up a new order of things they did noteven qo to the 

Yet these were the descendants of the men who 

founded the Nation and who set free institutions in prac- 
tical operation! 

rhis shows how American institutions, like everything 
else, have in themselves the seeds of death which will 
grow if the institutions are not properly exercised. When 
the great body of our citizens become afflicted with civic 


have been shattered 
pe opl 


did not co out to ft 


paralysis it is the easiest thing in the world for the strong 
and resourceful ** boss,’’ by careful selection of his precinct 
committeemen and other local workers ali over his State, 
to seize power legislative, executive and even judicial 
It has been done more than once in certain places in this 
country 

Where it is successful, the Repul e ; 
the people no longer rule: an oligarchy rules in the name 
of the people And where this is true the people deserve 
their fate. And so, young man, if you do not expect this 
fate to overtake the entire country, you have got to get 
right into ‘the mix of things.’’ Quit your attitude of 
aloofness. Get out of any clubs and desert all associations 
which sneer at active work in ward and precinct. Don't 





get political locomotor ataxia. 
The President's Advice to a Would-be Diplomat 


i WAS a fine thing that was said by a political leader to 
a singularly brilliant young man from college, who, with 
letters of unlimited indorsement from the presidents of 
our three greatest universities, asked for a humble place 
in the diplomatic service. He wanted to make that serv- 
ice his career. 

“| like your style,” said the man whose favor the young 
fellow was soliciting. ‘‘ Your ability is excellent, your 
recommendations perfect, your character above reproach, 
your family a guarantee of your moral and mental worth, 
but you have done nothing yet among real men. Go back 
to your home, get out of the exclusive atmosphere of your 
perfumed surroundings; join the hardest-working political 
club of your party in your city; report to the local leader 
for active work; mingle with those who toil and sweat. 
Do this until you ‘get a standing’ among other young men 
who are doing things. Thus you will get close to the peo- 
ple whom, after all, you are going to represent. Also this 
contact with the sharp, keen minds of the most forceful 
fellows in your town will be the best training you can get 
for the begin F 

‘Now, let me tell you this,” said President Roosevelt 
ou may have an under- 
"said he: ‘‘ don’t 
Takea post- 





ig of your diplomatic career. 
to this same young man. “Y 
secretaryship, but let me tell you this 
take it just yet. You are onl) 
graduate course witt the people Get down to earth. See 
what kind of beings these Americans are. Find out from 
If you belong to exclusive clubs, quit 
them and spend the time you would otherwise spend in 


7 1 
out of college 


personal contact 


their cold and unprofitable atmosphere in mingling with 
tne people, the common people, merchants and street-car 
drivers, bankers and workingmen. Finally, when you get 
your post, do as John Hay did: resign in a year, or a couple 
of years, and come home to your own country, and again 
for a year or two get down among your fellow-Americans. 
In short,” said he, ‘be an American and never stop being 
an American.” 

That is it, young man; that is the whole law and the gos- 
pel of this subject. Bean American. And don’t be a mere 
American of imagination. You cannot be an American 
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by seeing visions and dreaming dreams. You cannot be 
an American by reading about them. Professor Munster- 
berg’s volume will not make you an American any more 
than a study of tactics out of a book will make you a 
soldier. It is the field that makes you a soldier. It is 
marching shoulder to shoulder with other soldiers that 
makes you a soldier. Very well! It is mingling with 
other Americans that makes you American. Our eighty 
millions will make you American; keep close to them. 
The soil will make you American; keep close to it 

Utilize your enthusiasms. Do not neutralize them by 
permitting them to be vague and impersonal. Be for men 
and against men. Be for policies and against policies. 
And remember always that it is far more important to be 
for somebody and something than to be against somebody 
and something. There is an excellent, though fortunately 
a small, class of citizens in this and every other country 
who are never for anybody but always against somebody. 
Usually these men are right in their opposition; but their 
force is dissipated because they are habitually negative 

I know of nothing better for a young man's civic char- 
acter than that he should become the admirer and fol- 
lower of some noted public man. Let your discipleship 
have fervor. Permit your youth to be natural. Be sure 
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PARTI 

> ALLISTER and his ¢ iend Wain- 
wright were lounging before the 
fire in the big room, having a littl 
private‘ Story-Teller’s Night”’ of theirown 
It was in the early autumn, and neither of 
the clubmen was really settled in town as 
yet, the former having run down from the 
Berkshires only for a few days, and the 
latter having just landed from the Cedric 
The sight of Tomlinson, who appeared tentatively in the 
distance, and then, receiving no encouragement, stalked 
slowly away, reminded Wainwright of something he had 
heard in Paris 

“I base my claim to your sympathetic credence, 
McAllister, upon the impregnable rock of universally ac- 
cepted fact that Tomlinson is a highfalutin ass. I see that 
you agree. Very good, then; I proceed. In the first place, 
you must know that our anemic friend decided last spring 
that the state of his health required a trip to Paris. He 
therefore went—alone. The reason is obvious. Who 
should he fall in with at the Hotel Continental but a gen- 
tlemai named Buncomb—Col. C. T. P. Buncomb, a 
person with a bullet-hole in the middle of his forehead, 
who claimed to belong to a most exclusive Southern family 
in Savannah. Incidentally he’d been in command of a 
Georgia regiment in the Civil War and had been knocked 
in the head at Gettysburg — one of those big, flabby fellows 
with white hair. If all Tomlinson says about his capacity 
to chew fine-cut and absorb rum is accurate, I reckon 
the Colonel was right up to weight and could qualify as an 
F. F. V. He knew everybody and everything in Paris; 
passed up our friend right along the Faubourg Saint 
Germain; and introduced him to a lot of duchesses and 
countesses —that is, Tomlinson says they were. Can’t you 
see ‘em, swaggerin’ down the Champs Elysées arm in arm ? 
In addition, he took our mournful acquaintance to all the 
cafés chantarts and students’ balls, and gave him sure 
things on the races. Oh, that Colonel must have been a 
regular doodle-bug! 

“In due course Tomlinson gathered that his new friend 
was a mining expert taking a short vacation and just 


~ 
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that the political leader to whom you attach yourself 
worthy of your devotion. Usually this will sett 
Public men will impress you not only by their deeds, word 
and general attitude; but also a sort of psychic senss 
mines and interprets all they say and do, and makes you 
understand them even better than their spoken words 

This subconscious estimate of the qualities of mind and 
soul of public men will probably select for you the captain 
to whom you are to give your allegiance. Be faithful and 
earnest in your championship of him. In this way you 
make your political life personal and human. You give 
to the policies in which you believe the warmth and vital- 
ity of flesh and blood. And, best of all, you increase 
within yourself human sympathies and devotions, and thus 
make yourself more and more one of the people, who, in 
due time, in your turn it may be your duty to lead if the 
qualities of leadership are in you 

This matter of leadership among public men is becoming 
more and more important, because personality in politics 
is meaning more every day. Obeying generally, then, 
your instinct as to the public man whom you intend to 
follow, subject your choice to the corrective of cold and 
careful analysis. It is probably true that the greatest 
danger of our future is that of classes, and, inseparably 











“It Was Trilby Over Again, and He Was ‘Little Billee’” 


The Golden Touch 


By Arthur C. Train 


McAlllister’s Flyer in Arizona Coppers 


blowing in an extra half-million orso. He believed it. You 
see, he had never met any of them at the Waldorf at home 
He was also introduced to a young man in the same line of 
business, named Larry Summerdaie, younger, dark and 
dashing. Tomlinson fancied himself a ‘Boulevardier 
It was Trilby over again, and he was ‘ Little Billee 

“Well, one night, after they had been to a students’ bal! 
and had had a little supper at the Jockey Club, the Colonel 
became a trifle more confidential than usual, and let drop 
that their friend Summerdale had a brother employed : 
private secretary by a copper king who owned a wonderful 
mine out in Arizona called The Silver Bow. The stock in 
this concern had originally been sold at five dollars a share 
but recently a rich vein had been struck and the stock had 
quadrupled in value No one knew of this except the 
officers of the company, who, of course, were anxious to 
buy up all they could find. They had located most 
easily enough, but there were two or three lots that 
thus far eluded them. Among these was the lary 
block of stock in existence, owned by the son of the original 
discoverer of the prospect. He had two thousand share 
and was blissfully ignorant of the fact that they were wort! 
forty thousand dollars. Just where thi 
seemed to know, but his name was Edwit 
was supposed to be in Paris. It appeared that the Colone 
and Larry were watching out for Blake with the charitab] 
idea of relieving him of his stock at five, and sel 
twenty in the States 

Next day, if you'll believe it, the Colonel didn’t remem 

ber a thing ; became quite angry at Tomlinson’s supposir 
he’d take advantage of any person in the way suggested 
explained that he must have been drinking, and begged 
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ne i asses, the me e and pe f demagogy 
rk decade has revealed hat th ma 
the Greek meaning of that word making f ippearar 
Americar fe Such a man alw eizes the 
most attractive LuUse as al nt t I ‘ 
their DI r ‘ | i 
especial ap it | t t r 
enact the character it? aqivit Vy apy ] 
patriotism Whatever the polit il fas? of the 
may be, your demagogue will appeal to it It make 
difference what thods he finds necessary to u that 
he can achieve the power which is his only purpo 
If the ruling tendency be for honesty, these met 
make that ser their purpose; or commercialisn re) 
pansion There is no con, n at it ther When a 
public man is in earnest, vou will know it know it wit! 


out knowing why Look ¢ for the play-a ! 
Sometimes such a man will represent himself as a 
conservative He dor t! not because he is conserva 
tive (sometimes he does not even know what tha 
really means Dut because he think that, DV assc ating 
his name with this word, he can capture the olid 
ments among the people, business me and =sthe 


him to forget everything that might have 
been said. Of course, Tomlinson dropped 
the subject, but after that the Colonel and 
he rather drifte ipart Then quite | 


f ( lal 
him right on the race-track, through a 
I 


renchman named Depau 


Now our innocent friend had bes 
sort of lonely ever nee hed lost ght of Bur ymb, and 
th Blake turned out to be an awfu good sort 
Tomlinson natura inquired if he'd ever met the Colonel 
or Larry Summerdale, but he never had, and finally the 
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ook an apartment together 

‘He must have been pleased when Tomlinson told hit 
about the value of } tock remarked McAllister, light 
ing another cigar 

I'm comin’ to that,"”’ replied Wainwright It seem 
that Tomlinson so far for his ear Ne England trad ~ 
tions as to covet that stock himself. Shockin’, wasn’t it 

One day, When they were lunching at th lrois Frér 
our friend hinted that he was interested in mining 
Blake laughed, and replied that if 7 nson owne 
much as he did of the stuff he we in't want to see another 
I is long as he 1 1 adage r he w loaded uy 
witha lot of worthl t I ind sf t r 
old prospect in Arizona it he had inher i } 
father asn't t} | 7 } er t 
printed o1 Phe leer r ha he 
f ne ming t ! I re that 
pe DUT 

Then he had n he ? eY 
cabled t The < | 3 +} Wor ] 
he New Yor t r ( } } mopar 
| fry he ] n } ( he rot ar y , 
| aa he ; rot : 
hare rr ‘ t } } ( 1 ob 

We next day | ed th ! round agair ) ; 
minir toch ind fir fered to bu holding 
for five d i share When tl l he 
Tomlinson v » afraid he'd lose th ock that } , 


raised his bid to fifteen; but Blake 
only laughed, and said that he had no 
intention of robbing one of his friends, 
and that the old stuff really wasn't 
worthacent. Tomlinson became quite 
indignant, suggested that perhaps he 
knew more about that particular mine 
than even Blake did, and finally over- 
came the latter's scruples and per- 
suaded him to sell. Then Tomlinson 
disposed of some bonds by cable, and 
that evening gave Blake a draft for 
fifty thousand frances in exchange for 
his two-thousane-share certificate in 
The Silver Bow of Arizona. He told 
me it had a picture of a miner witha 
pickaxe and a mule, standing against 
the rising sun, on it. Sort of allegor- 
ical, don't you think? 

‘Blake continued to protest that 
our friend was being cheated, and 
offered to buy it back at any time; 
but Tomlinson’s one idea was to get 
to New York as fast as possible He 
had cabled that the stock was on the 
way, and that very night he slid out of 
laris and caught the Norddeutscher 
Lloyd at Cherbourg. I inferred that 
he occupied the bridal chamber on 
the way back all by himself 

‘The instant they landed he jumped 
in a cab and started for the World 
Building; but when he got there he 
couldn't find any Silver Bow Mining 
Company. It had evaporated. It had been there right 
enough —for ten days-—the ten days Tomlinson calcu- 
lated that it had taken Blake to sell him the stock. But 
no one knew where it had gone or what had become of it 

‘Well, of course,” kept on Wainwright, “he nearly 
went crazy; cabled the police in Paris and had ‘em all 
arrested, including Colonel Buncomb; and took the next 
teamer back. He says they had the trial in a little police 
court in the Palais de Justice. Buncomb had hired Maitre 
Labori to defend him Every body kept their hats on, and 
apparently they all shouted at once. The judge was the 

one that ke pt his mouth shut at all Tomlinson told 
story through an interpreter, d charged Buncomb, 
Summerdale and Blake with conspiracy to defraud. When 
the Colonel realized what it was all about he jumped into 


the middle of the room, push d his silk hat back of his 








al 





ears, flapped his coat-tails, and sailed into 'em in good old 
Southern style. I tell you he must have made the 
creal He was a Colonel in the Confederate 

The whole thing was a miserable French scheme to bl: 
mail him. He'd appeal to the American Ambassador 


He'd see if a parcel ol French soup-makers and a police 





ud ld inte re with the Constitution of the United 
olalt Every once in a while he'd vell ‘Co or i 

and sort of froth at the mouth. He made a great 
big npre I Then Maitre Labori got in / lick He 
id Tomlinson was a wolf in sheep's clothing — a 

what ‘ iat 

Finally t quired, with a very unpleasant smile, if 

Buncomb had ever asked him to buy any stoc} 


Fomlinson had to “ay No 


Did Larry Summerdak 


low did he know the stock wasn't worth what he 


Well, he didn't absolutely 


n Labori said something with along rattling ‘r’ init 





a gesture of extreme con- 
tempt to the judge. He remarked that one glance of com- 


tween Colonel Buncomb and Tomlinson would 





was the gentlen and which was the rogue 
thing our frie knew the court had ad- 
hev had all been turned out discharged 





iat most disgusted Tomlinson 
away he saw the whole push, 


B) 





all piling into a big 








autocar They passed him going about eighty miles an 
hour. You see, Tomlinson had paid for that car, and he'd 
always wanted one to run himself 
And what did Tomlinson do then?” asked McAllister 
There as nothing he could do in Paris, so he came 
home on a ten-day boat and went to visit his uncle up at 
Methuen, Massachusett (ia plac e, Methuen! Saturday 
night vou can ride down on the electric car for a nickel and 
hear the band play in front of the gas works But the 
SIMpte fe has done him good 
PART il 
( NE ev ing everal months later, McAllister and a 
part f friends dropped into a café after the theatre 
for a cavia andwich before turning in. The hostelry, 
as usual, was in a blaze of light and crowded, but after 
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He Stared Horrified at His Former Master 


waiting for a few moments they were given a table just 
vacated by a party of four. McAllister, having given their 
order, noticed a couple seated directly in his line of vision 
who instantly challenged his attention. The girl was or- 
dinary — slender, dark-haiced, sharp-featured, and clad in 
a scarlet costume trimmed with ermine—obviously an 
actress or ‘‘vaudeville artist.” It was her companion, 
however, that caused McAllister to readjust his monocle 
Curious! Where had he seen that face? It was that of a 
heavy man of approximately sixty, benign, smooth-shaven, 
full-featured, and with an expanse of broad white forehead, 
the centre of which was marked in a curious fashion by a 
deep dent like a hole made by dropping a marble into soft 
putty. It gave him the appearance of having haa a third 
eye, nowextinct. It fascinated McAllister. He was sure he 
had met the old fellow somewhere — he couldn't just place 
where, But that hole in the forehead — yes, he was certain! 
Listening abstractedly to his friend’s conversation, the 
clubman studied his neighbor, becoming each moment 
more convinced that at some time in the past they had 
been thrown together. Presently the pair arose, and the 
man helped the woman into her ermine coat. The hole in 
his forehead kept falling in and out of shadow, as McAllister, 
hi eve fastened upon it like some bird charmed by a Trep- 
tile, watched the head waiter bow them ostentatioush 
out 

Fellows!"’ exclaimed McAllister, ‘look at those pe ople 
ust going out; do you know who they are?” 

W hy, that’s Yvette Vibbert, the comedienne,” said 
Rogers. ‘‘She's at Proctor’s. I don't know her escort 
By George! that’s a queer thing on his forehead.” 

McAllister beckoned the head waiter to him 
Alphonse, who's the gentleman with Mademoiselle 
Vibbert?” 
Alphonse smiled 
Zat is Monsieur Herbert He pronounced it Erbaire 
Well, who’s Monsieur Erbaire 
Alphonse elevated his ¢ ve brows hrugyge d his st oulde rs, 
protruded his lips, and extended the palms of his hands 

Alphonse says,’ remarked McAllister, turning to the 

group, ‘ Alphonse 


; that you can s¢ arch / 


PART lil 
MS ALLISTER had speculated for a day or two upon the 
I probable identity of the man with the hole in his fore- 
head, and then had finally given it up as a bad job. One 
didn't like to dig up the past too carefully, anyhow. You 
never could tell exactly what you might exhume 
i fternoon, while running his eyes care- 


lessly over the ‘* personals,” his notice was attracted to the 


The next Sur 





Advertiser wants 
party with four thousand dollars ready cash; can 


make twelve thousand dollars in five weeks; no 


Business Oppo NITIES 


vilimate business transaction; 





investigation; must act Imme- 
diately; no brokers principals only 

Hersent, 319 Planet 
The name sounded fan 


Herbert. Then there hovered in 





But he didn't know any 
the penumbra of his con- 


isness for a moment the ghost o 





a scarlet dress, an 

I Ah, yes! Herbert was the man with the hole 

in his forehead that night at Rector’s, that Alphonse didn’t 
j 


know Sut he known that man? He raised his 





where hac 


July 1, 1905 


eyes and caught a glimpse of 
Tomlinson, the saturnine Tomlin- 
son, sitting byawindow. Ofcourse! 
Buncomb—Col. C. T. P. Bun- 
comb— Tomlinson’s high-rolling 
friend of the Champs Elysées— 
turned up in New York as Mr 
Herbert —a man who'd triple your 
money in five weeks! The chain 
was complete. If he kept his wits 
about him he might increase the 
reputation achieved at Blair's. It 
would require jinesse, to be sure, 
but his experience with Conville 
had given him confidence. Here 
was a chance to do a little more 
detective work on his own account 
He replied to the advertisement, 
inviting an interview. The 
“Colonel”? would probably call, try 
some old swindling game, 
McAllister would lure him on, and 
at the proper moment call in the 
police. It looked easy sailing 

Accordingly the appointed hour 
next day found the clubman wait- 
ing impatiently at his rooms, and at 
two o'clock promptly Mr. Herbert 
was announced. But McAllister 
was doomed to disappointment. 
The visitor was not the Colonel at 
all, and didn’t even have a bullet- 
hole in his forehead. A short, thick- 
set man, arrayed carefully in a dark 
blue overcoat, bowed himself in. In his hand he carried 
a glistening silk hat, and his own countenance was no less 
shining and urbane. Thick bristly black hair parted mathe- 
matically in the middle drooped on either side of his fore- 
head above a pair of snappy black eyes and rather bulbous 
nose 

McAllister somewhat uneasily invited his guest to be 
seated 

Mr. Herbert smilingly took the chair offered him 

“Mr. McAllister?”’ he inquired affably 

“Ye-es,”’ replied the clubman. ‘I noticed your adver- 
tisement in the Planet, and it occurred to me that | might 
like to look into it.” 

Mr. Herbert smiled slightly in a deprecating manner 

I admit my method savors a trifle of charlatanism,”’ he 
remarked, ‘‘ but the situation was unusual and time was of 
the essence Are we quite alone ?”’ 

“Oh, yes, certainly! Will you smoke? 

Mr. Herbert had no objection to joining McAllister in a 
cigar 

“The gist of the matter is this,’’ he explained, holding 
the weed in the corner of his mouth as he spoke—a trick 
McAllister had never acquired —‘‘I have a brother who is 
employed in a confidential capacity by the president of a 
large mining company— The Golden Touch. The stock 
has always sold at around four or five. Recently they 
struck a very rich lode. It was kept very quiet, and only 
the officers of the company actually on the field know of 
it. Needless to say, they are buying in the stock as fast as 
they can 

‘Of course,’ answered McAllister sympathetically. He 
felt as if he had run across an old friend again. Things 
were looking up a bit 

‘Well, I have located a block of which they know abso- 
lutely nothing. It was issued to an engineer in lieu of 
cash for services at the mine He suddenly developed 
sciatica, and is obliged to go to Baden-Baden. At present 
he is laid up at one of the hotels in this city. Of course he 
is ignorant of the find made since he left Arizona, and of 
the fact that his stock, once worth only five dollars a share, 
is now selling at twenty.” 

“Well, he’s a richer man than he supposes,’ commented 
McAllister naively 

Mr. Herbert smiled with condescension 

“Exactly. That is the point. If I had five thousand 
dollars I could buy his thousand shares to-morrow and 
sell it to the company at fifteen thousand dollars’ profit. 
You furnish the funds, I the opportunity, and we divide 
even. I've a sure thing! What do you think of it?” 

“By George!"’ exclaimed the clubman, slapping his 
knee delightedly, ‘I've a mind to go you! But,” 
he added shrewdly, ‘‘1] should want to see the prospective 
buyer of my stock before I purchased it.” 

‘Right you are; right you are, Mr. McAllister,” 
instantly returned Mr. Herbert ‘*To-morrow morning 
you can go down and see the president of The Golden 
Touch vi urself. The offices are in the New York Life 
Building 

* All right,’’ answered McAllister 





To-morrow? Wait 


a minute; I've an engagement. Why can't we go now?” 
Mr. Herbert nodded approvingly Ah, that 
ness! They would go at once 
McAllister rang for Frazier, who assisted him into his 
coat and summoned a cab. On their way downtown 


was busi- 


a 
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erbert waxed even more confidential e believed, if 
Herbert i fident He bel i, if 














they could land this block of stock, the y might pe rhaps McAllister started for the door in immediate response frot i muscular Ma I vt 
‘ dig up a few more hundred shares. Conscientious effort At that instant a telegraph-boy entered and handed the as at last persuaded t he 
; counted just as much in an affair of this sort asin any other. president a flimsy yellow paper tient on the expr ! ntl I 
; McAllister displayed the deepest interest Give you twelve added the t astit ‘ ed a fe ‘ ‘ 
Arrived at the New York Life Building, the two took rapidly over the telegran f medicine becar er McA 
the elevator to the fifth floor, where Herbert led the way “Can't do business on that ba the d ht a figu i bed in the 
4 to a large suite on the Worth Street. side McAllister “Well, you've got us cornered. I reak the 1 rner shroud ‘ 
rarely had to go downtown — his lawyer usually called on I'll give you fifteen Near at har ‘ 
him at his rooms —and was much impressed by the marble McAllister hesitated medicine 
corridors and the gilt lettering upon the massive doors All right ‘ Cash \ } ' 
} Upon a door at the end of the hall the clubman could see in Of cours t | t i \ 
| large capitals the words you. You mig \ I } } ! } fe McA 
it ' | 
THE GOLDEN TOUCH MINING CO pene e's ps 
i ; Orrick OF THE PRESIDENT x : sees : 
‘ ‘ T i T , ‘ , 
| They turned to the left, and paused outside another door } } ’ the eart} ild « " e, extra 
| marked ‘‘ Entrance.’ Herbert thought he'd better remain he tov dinar ndividu \ ns! W t McA eY i 
) in the corridor—the president might smell a rat; so You see,”’ added the Colonel, ‘I've got to get it, if it valet, at the present tims indoned 
McAllister decided to enter alone. In an adjoining suite he busts me! for whom a warm place st remained in MeA 
could see some men testing a fire-escape consisting of a long “Well, you shall have it in half an hour,”’ replied heart. It wa i plica 
bulging canvas tube, which reached fromthe windowinthe McAllister McAllister’s brain refused to cope wit! ‘ 
direction of the street below. Some one was preparing Out in the corridor Herbert wanted to know exactly) You really must pardon u He 
to make a descent. McAllister wished he could stop and what had happened, and laughed heartily when McAllister we've come to see if you ¥ in't se me of ur ( 
see the fellow slide through; but busi- Touch minit on 

j ness was business, and he opene d the Oly M 
aoor gineer, turnit t head t th 





Inside he found himself in a larg: fe) \"\ 
handsome office. Three gum-chew- for a ‘ , 
ing boys idled at desks in front of a or ; | 


brass railing, behind which several 


typewriters rattled continuously. On 
learning that McAllister desired to see 








the president, one of the boy Ss pene- lic ha ( He ‘ 
| trated an inner office, and presently he ¢ } 
beckoned our friend into another room i hes ‘ | ! 
| hung with large maps and photograp! re } iad « e 4 h. | 
| and furnished with a mahogany table ! h W t } | 
; around which were ranged a dozen nd ree ‘ 
\ vacant but impressive chairs. In the from the I 
room beyond, evidently the holy of Go ahea i oH 
holies, he could see an elderly man at ber I " i f 
: a roll-top desk smoking a large cigar th 
| McAllister was beginning to lose his ~ Mr. Hi | 
nerve; everything seemed so method- ide | | ite 
ical and every body so busy Tele- vith hi rMcA 
phones rang incessantly; buzzers mone i ‘ 
whirred; the machines clacked; and he ¢ t 
| j the man inside smoked on serenely, r | 
' unperturbed, a wonderful example of } f 
| the superiority of mind over matter hi pa 
Who was he? McAllister began to Me ! ! 
i fear that he was going to Make an i t t i | i 
A ass of himself. Then the magnate t } fe l 
, t slowly raised his eyes; retreat became t i } 
{i no longer possible With a start, i () i } ther ‘ 
‘ McAllister found himself face to face I i t \t 
) with the man with the bullet-hole in u lik | i 
} his forehead. The latter bowed the part of Herl he inva 
slightly } ithat had 
, ‘lam President Van Vorst,”’ he an- | } } } ! d 
nounced in a dignified manner more ‘ } inanythir 
McAllister hastily tried to assume ‘ relu I ! 
the expression and manner of a yokel amor I I he | ‘ 
“Er er " he stammered; ‘you ‘ ‘ } thed 
see, the fact is, I want to sell some ur 
stock.”’ bt ! i 
The Colonel eyed him sternly ( r 
“Stock? What stock’? \ he ft 


‘In The Golden Touch 
The president slightly elevated his 











eyebrows - . N t “ | 
**Stock in The Golden Touch How “Alphonse Says That You Can Search Him’ ise: Sakae : 
much have you got?”’ 5 it WW hie 

‘‘About a thousand shares McA | hich 

**Nonsense!”’ remarked the Colonel t ‘ } } nd 

4 ‘No, it isn’t,’’ replied McAllister I have, really described the 1 Van \ f 

What'll you pay for it?” dog! He'ds rt ive | } I 

‘Five dollars a share the chance per, carrvit ed M pi } 

‘No, no,” said McAllister, edging nervou 1) toward the ngold! That was even better than his brother had said tit l'? hey lt 
door I think it’s worth more than that On their way to the Astor Hou ‘ ‘ I 

‘Come back here,’’ muttered the other, getting up fron McAllister stopped at the Chemic: National Banh n tne ihen, f ng I ( lire ! iV ! ! 
his chair and scowling. ‘What do you know about the pretext of pro r the mone I } } \ ‘ 
value of The Golden Touch, I should like to know?’ here called 1 ce he juarte ( he } } 

“Perhaps I know more than you think,’’ answered came to the wire, and i is arranged be en the } } } ! 
McAllister, with an inane imitation of airy nonchalance the detective should communicate with Tomlinson and nd turned I 

‘See here,” said the Colonel excitedly, “is this on the bring him at once to the New York Life Building. Ther Now answer me af " ntinued McAllister 
level? Can you deliver a thousand ?"’ they would await the return of McAllister and foll hit Are 1 the 

Certainly.” to the offices of the mining mpany Wilkir hoked 

The president sank back in his chair McAllister then rejoined Mr. Herbert in the cab and S' 'elp me! Got fer ser he ga 

“Then you have located Murphy's stock! he ex- drove at once to the hotel. The polite clerk informed the And it rth i 
claimed. ‘* You've beaten us! That cursed certificate was strangers that Mr. Murphy was bad, ver id, and that Wilkir need helple Herbert, wh 
issued just before " He paused, and looked sharply they would have to securt permission fro! he trained ng a tt ol dine on the! ely ‘ i 
toward McAllister nurse before they could visit hin The y might, however! r il ‘ ipo! 

‘Just before you made that strike,” finished the club- go upstairs and inquire for themselv« Oh, my leg!"’ he groaned, thrashing around until |} 
man significantly Mr. Murphy's room proved to be at the extreme end of — hea ame within a fe nches of McA 

‘*Hang you!”’ cried the Colonel What do you ask ? a musty corridor, in which the pungent odor of iodofort he whispered under } 





‘Pighteen.” and antiseptics, noticeable even at the elevator, gave 


Spreading the Gospel of Good Roads 


By D. Ward King 


How the Apostle of the Split-Log Drag is Revolutionizing 
the Road-Mending of America 


: HERE is something start- 

ling in the statement that 

a drag made of a split log 
and costing only the price of a 
pocket-knife is the implement 
that is going to revolutionize 
the wagon roads of this country and save many millions of 
dollars to the rural population of the United States— yet I 
make this statement and put upon it all the emphasis of 
which I am capable. 

‘‘Downright absurd!’’ do you exclaim? I have had 
hundreds of farmers greet with jeers a less sweeping state- 
nent of the case—and then go home and prove to them- 

s its absolute correctness. Have you any idea of what 
it would mean to the people of the United States to change 
the bad wagon roads of the country into good roads? Such 
a revolution in transportation would climb so high into 
figures that the sum total would be absolutely startling 
and almost beyond comprehension. Not very long after 
{ had made the first complete demonstration of the split- 
og method of road-making on my farm in Missouri, 
Col. G. W. Waters, Secretary of the Missouri Good Roads 
Association, said to me 

If the read commissioners of the State of Missouri 
‘ould stand here and see what I see, the result would be 
worth a hundred thousand dollars a year to this Common- 
wealth! 

It is impossible to express in figures even the most gen- 
eral estimate of the value of such a revolution in road- 
making as must result from the general use of this new and 
absurdly simple” method. However, it is well to keep 
n mind the fact that in almost all States the mileage of 
common dirt roads is many times double that of macad- 
amized or other expensive roads intended to be permanent. 

In a State se long settled, so progressive and prosperous 
as Ohio, for example, more than fifty per cent. of the roads 
are of earth, and the interest shown by Massachusetts 
Pennsylvania, New York and other Eastern States in the 
vork of the split-log drag indicates that the dirt roads of 
these Commonwealths still constitute a very important and 
perplexing element in the problem of transportation by 
team. Fully ninety-nine per cent. of the highways of 
Missouri and Iowa are earth roads, and a State official of 
lowa once said to me that to have fifteen per cent, of the 
main traveled roads of his State macadamized would 
be to realize the most ambitious dreams of those men 
of the State especially interested in improving the con- 
dition of its highwa 

eo mu h Dy Vay of ugresting the size of the problem 
which the s} it-log drag has come to solve What has 
ureagy been accomplished, so far as the spread of the 








movement is concerned, may be put in few words: It 
‘ked and pushed by the Missouri Board of 
Acriculture ne railroad, the Northwestern, has sent out 


a ‘Good Roads Special’ for the purpose of evangelizing 
the farmers of its territory; other roads are eager to install 
the same kind of a broad-gauge, public-spirited campaign; 
thousands of miles of wagon roads have been permanently 


reclaimed from bad to good, and hundreds of meetings 
have been held in the nine States in which this gospel has 


eminated by means of practical demonstration 





eeting thousands of pe have pledge i 
es to make and to use a split-log drag; hundred 








of newspapers have taken up this move Ving it gen- 
erous space and asquare deal: hundreds, if t thousands, 
f dollars have been raised and offered in prizes for the best 
mile rr half-miles of drag roads, and most important of 
all, perhaps, the public sentiment of scores of communi- 
ties has been stirred to self-respecting hopefulness and 
ere by this new gospel of “good roads without money 
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Rear View of Split-Log Drag 











| Before and After | 

















Eight years ago I was devoting almost my entire time 
to my farm, three miles north from the little town of 
Maitland, Missouri. My interests demanded frequent 
travel over the road between my farmhouse and the village, 
and | always felt a keen resentment when bad roads made 
it difficult or impossible to drive to town—a state of 
things that was altogether too frequent. 

A little investigation and experience demonstrated to 
me that this was by no means the result of indifference or 
inactivity on the part of our road commissioners. Then I 
reached the conviction that it was the fate of the farmer 
to spend $1500 to $3000 a mile for macadamized road or 
else travel in the mud in all periods of continued wet 
weather-—— which is to say a very large proportion of the 
year. This conviction is almost universal among farmers 
who have really wrestled with the road problem and know 
from experience its difficulties. 

However, this state of doubt and discouragement did not 
long continue, and I began to investigate and experiment 
in an irregular sort of away. Acting under this persistent 
impulse to experiment, I one day hitched my team to a 
drag made of a frost-spoiled wooden pump stock and an 
old oak post, held parallel to each other by three pieces of 
fence boards about three feet long. Smooth wire served 
in place of a chain, and a strip of plank laid between the 
post and the pump stock gave me a rough platform upon 
h to stand 

The horses were attached at such a point of the wire as 





give the drag a slant of about forty-five degrees in the 
direction require d to force the earth that it would gather 
from the side of the road up into the centre. We had just 
had a soaking rain and the earth was in a plastic condi- 
tion. I had driven this drag but a few rods when | 
was fully aware that it was serving at least the initial pur- 
pose for which it was intended — that of leveling down the 
wheel rut and pushing the surplus dirt into the centre of 
the road 


At my neighbor's gate, toward town, I turned around 





and took the other side of the road back to mv home. The 
result was simply astonishing. More rain fell upon this 
road, but it ‘ran off like water from a duck's back.”’ From 
that ' forward, after every rain or wet spell, I dragged 
the } nile of the road covered by my original expe ri- 
ment 


At the end of three months the road was better than 
when it had been dragged for three weeks, and at the 
end of three years it was immensely improved over its con- 
dition at the end of the first year’s work. I studied the 
result of each step in my experiment and finally learned 
that three elements are required to make a perfect earth 
road and that the lack of any one of them is fatal to the 
result. To be perfect an earth road must be at one and 


the same time oval, hard and 
smooth. All of these indis- 
pensables are acquired by the 
use of the split-log drag in any 
soil that I have ever come in 
contact with—and I have 


worked in the various kinds of clay soil, in the gumbo of the 
swampy lowlands and in the black mud of the prairies. 
Observation of my experiment taught me that two 
weeks of rain would not put this bit of road in bad condi- 
tion at a time when the highway at either end of it was 


’ 

. impassable for a wagon. Of course, it was plain that the 
reason the road was not bad was that there was no mud in 
it. But why mud would not collect in it was not clear to 
me until I was taught my lesson by the very humble 


means of the hog wallow. One day I chanced to notice 
that water was standing in one of these wallows long after 
the ground all about it had become dry. 
many times before observed this fact, but not until now 
had it occurred to me to inquire into its cause. Examin- 
ing the edges of the wallow, I was impressed with the fact 
that it was almost as hard as a piece of earthenware. 
Clearly this was because the wallowing of the hogs had 
“s mixed or ‘‘puddled”’ the earth and the water together, 
forming a kind of cement which dried into a hard and 
practically waterproof surface. 

The next important lesson in my understanding of the 
real elements of road-making was taught me by studying 
what we farmers call ‘‘a spouty spot”’ in the side of a clay 
hill. All who live in a clay country know the unspeakable 
stickiness of one of these spouty places, and are familiar 
with the fact that, after ten days or two weeks of bright, 
hot sunshine, you can take an axe and break from one of 
these spots a clod so hard that with it you can almost drive 
a ten-penny nail into a pine plank. Naturally, it occurred 
to me that, if this puddled clay soil would stay hard for 


Probably I had 


three months when left in a rough condition, it would surely 
stay longer if moulded into the form of a smooth roof, so 
that the water which fell upon it would easily run off. 

This original half-mile of road was dragged steadily for 
four years before | had a single active recruit in my new 
crusade. At first my neighbors poked good-natured fun 
at me, probably because the thing was so new and so ab- 
surdly simple — and, perhaps, also, because I did the work 
without pay or any expectation of it. Road-making in 
the country, it may be well to explain, is not generally 
followed as a fashionable philanthropy or a popular 
diversion. 

Gradually, however, this little stretch of dragged road 
began to force itself upon the attention of the community. 
From one source and another I began to hear of the ob- 
servations which it provoked—and some of them were 
quite as amusing as they were agreeable. One day a 
physician of a neighboring town told me this story : 

‘“‘T was driving down your way the other night to see a 
patient. As usual, when I have anything on my mind, my 
eyes were fixed on the dashboard of the buggy, and I was 
deep in study over an especially perplexing case. You 
know how rough all the roads have been, lately —to ride 
over them is simply to be jolted from one side of the buggy 
to the other unless you let your horse go at a walk, which 
a physician cannot always do. Well, I was rattling and 
threshing along over the clods at a trot, when suddenly I 
straightened up, aroused by the impression that something 
had gone wrong with the running-gear of the buggy. But 
the trouble was with the road! I had simply struck your 
little stretch of dragged road, and the buggy skimmed over 
it as smoothly as a sleigh runs over packed snow.” 

That incident was decidedly agreeable to me, but not 
than the one that came to my ears a little 





more s¢ 

















Front View of Split-Log Drag 
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earlier when I chanced to hear the « xperience of Mr. H. W 
Montgomery, a banker of ,Skidmore, a town four miles 
north of my place. With his wife he was one night driving 
jown to a little gathering at Maitland. The night was de 


cidedly dark and it was impossible for him to see more than 





the general outline of the road over which he was driving 
Suddenly the lurching of the buggy ceased and the banker 
startled his wife with the abruptness of his exclamation 
‘What's happened tothis road? There has been something 
doing here! I’m coming back in the daytime to see what 
has been going on.”’ He had struck the half-mile of dragged 
road, and, being a highway commissioner and interested in 
the public roads, he had at once sensed the change 

Of those early recognitions none gave me greater pleas- 
ure than to receive a letter from Congressman David A 
De Armond saying: ‘1 can determine almost to an inch 
where the drag began.’’ And later in the note he re- 
ferred to a certain strip of road which had ‘‘ experienced 
the magic influence of the drag.’ 

If there is a means of studying human nature more in- 
teresting than that of trying to t 
method of road-making, I have yet to find it 
said, for four years | dragged a strip of road from my front 
gate to that of my neighbor. He had al 
neighbor, having the best interests of nmunity at 
heart, but he was not easily enticed out of settled opinions 
or into new ways of doing things, and, consequently, I re- 
frained from saying anything to him on the subject of road 
making, relying entirely upon the evidence presented to 
his own senses to awaken his interest in putting the road 
between his house and the next neighbor on the way 
toward town in the same condition as the road between 
his house and mine 

Finally, however, he made himself a drag, and star 
to push forward the good work. From others I knew that 
he had been a doubter at the outset 
but within two weeks he was a dragged 
road enthusi 





a community a ne 








avs been a good 








ist and came to me ina 
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spade, but the other things puzzled 1 With th 
the man took Out Just enougn earth to get dowr it 
crust Then he took hold of a length of rod and ja 
the end down in the centre of the hole he had ma 
his spade It didn’t sink more than three four 

I was just about concluding that the man was 
ramus for trving to sink the rod that w when ! 

t out and poured a dipperful of water » the litth 

Again he inserted the end of the rod and n to 
itdown. The iy it sank th rh ther tened s¢ 
mv eves open A little more water and a el 
chugging, and in a few minutes he had put tha dd 
eight feet into the earth without ren I ethant 
shovelful of dirt The t came to that a 
by mixing a little water with t, and precise v) 
wagon-wheel does to a muddy road——a road whi 
water can stand unt thir come alt yr to! 
with the earth; wh other hand, the drag i 
uses a coat of mud to pract } ) a cer 
to make an al re that w ! T 

At one of our me in Nebraska a road cor 
ioner came to me very much troubled about a st 
gumbo highway his supervisior 1 suppose 
he, ‘that, if his read to take care of, as 

yu n 1 would go and get d 
Nil} I 

No,” L replied, ‘‘ 1] would fill it in before the vas 
hollow place there.”’ 

Apparently this statement was a little beyond } 
and so I tried to think llustratior \A 
could make it entire ly Cle Just at that mor 
I happened to notice th a head of thi 
hair. This gave me the inspiration I needed, and I said 

How often do you comb your hai 








state of considerable excitement, not 
to savy indignation, because the 
neighbor next beyond him was not 
willing at once to take up the work 
and begin the dragging of the road on 
toward the village. When my neighbor 
voiced his impatience and intimated 
that something ought to be done to 
push the thing right straight through 
without delay, I simply shook my head 
and asked the question 

‘Do you know how long I have been 


dragging the road up to your gat: 

Why, I guess it must be about four 
vears,”’ said he. 

Yes,”’ 1 answered, ‘‘and all tnat 
time I haven't said a word to you 
urging you to take up the work. Now 
the same thing that convinced you will 
convince the neighbor beyond you 
We'll just let him take his time to come 
to the conclusion that he can’t afford to 
travel over a bad road to town when a 
few minutes’ work will give him a good 








one over which to ride. Later experi 
ence showed me that this matter of 
road-dragging is contagious and catches 
best where the work itself is left to spread the conviction of 
its own soundness. As one neighbor after another fell into 
line, and the stretch of dragged road continued to lengthen, 
the publie con nt about it increased until the road 
authorities fr 
gan to investigate the matter, with the result that local 








ym neighboring townships and counties be- 
farmers’ institutes asked me to speak at their sessions and 


igs of the split- 





give a personal demonstration of the worki 
log drag 
There are a few bugaboos 


this new gospel is introduced. One of these is capillary 





attraction This foree is declared by “scientifie expert “es 
to be the thing that will draw the water up into the dragged 
road and make it soft. The only answer to this is, simply, 
that it doesn’t 








Another popular b boo is the « ty that will 
surely swallow up the dragged road ‘‘when the bottom 
falls out in the spring. Again, the answer is that the 
bottom does not fall out of the road that ha been dragged 
with a split-log, because the dragged road, unl he other 
kind, does not put down a lot of 1 into ¢ torage with 


the coming of the first deep freeze. The thing that plays 
hob with roads is mud—and mud is earth and water 
mixed. I never realized how it is that wagon-wheels can 
cut down so deep into an ordinary road until I had a cer- 
tain experience with a lightning-rod man. I drew the 
e rod should be 


a motst condition 








contract myself and, knowing t 
grounded in soil that would alwavs | 
I specified that the rod must be sur 
the ground 

When the workmen came to put up the rod the foreman 
asked for ‘‘a bucket of water, a di 


ke 
yvuld see where there would be plenty of exercise for the 


least eight feet into 








a spade I 











Why, three times a day, of course,” he at 
ing slightly 
Then I came back at him with the jue oO 
Why don’t you wait until there e tangle 
’ ns of tangle in before vou he 
a comb? rhat's precise ly the } ] r 
roadcd-Making conducted You e Dee! 
waiting until the tangles were there nd, ¢ 
you had to use a much heavier implement 
that you move da great deal more eart! 
svery where the rallying-cr of th I 
j ’ ni / ; 
t ! { Thus the thir iiva 
farmer's own self-intere but lea him dire 
his own line-fence to the place where he f 
working for the general id of the commu 
are three ations that are especia 
interested in tl movemet 
on so and cnur¢ 
be enjoved: keeping the bo In touch w 
ount of social life so that they will not 
farm, i keeping the roads passable f 
y hauling so that good marke may | 
vantage of, and work done at a time ner 
most and be accomplished at a minimum of t 
expense 
From the outset of this work, so mat 
poured in upon n ndicating points conce 
the public prone to go astray in its u 
of how to | 1 and use the split-log drag t} 
I 1 the following road-draggir catechisr 
ine. with fair ¢ ete the 





A Demonstration in Front of Secretary Shaw's House 
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The Memoirs of an American 


CHAPTER XXIX (Concluded 
ILL turned to see who had spoken, and recog- 


nized me You ought to know better than 
that,’’ I replied. ‘‘Some of it was rotten, but 


not the Meat Products’ goods! We lost on our contract, 
too, what's more.’ 
Will was startled, but he steadied himself soon and 
said again 
That'sthesamething. You are all the same crowd.” 
No; that wasn’t so,” I remonstrated, ‘‘and you 
ought to know it 
The men in the room had stopped their talking and 
were craning their heads to look at us. Will and I 
eyed each other for a time; then I turned to the crowd 
and made the first and last real public speech of my life 
That's all a d d lie about the beef we sold the 
Government. I know it because I inspected it my- 
self. And I gave my own money, too, to support men 
at the front, and that is more than any of you fellows 
ever did And the rest of that talk these gentlemen 
have been giving you is just about as wrong, too. Let 
me tell you one thing: if you folks were honest, if you 
didn’t send rascals to Springfield and to Congress, if you 
weren't ready to take a dollar and club a man if he 
didn't hand it ever, there wouldn't be this bribery busi- 
ness I know it, because I've got the club over and over 
And one thing more: it’s no more use—you and I 
kicking about the men who put their money into trusts 
than it would be to try to swallow all the water in the 











‘'s the way business has got to be done nowa- 


lake Tha 
days, and if it weren't done you folks would starve, and 
and children would starve! " 
Whoare you?’ some began to hout, interrupting me 
Iam E. V. Harrington!” I called back 
Then they hooted t him out! Hello, Senator!’ 
I turned toward Will and called to him 
(ome on I want to have a word with you, Will.” 
He followed me downstairs into a saloon Some of the 
loafers who had heard our talk upstairs crowded up to the 
bar, and | set upthedrinksallaroundseveraltimes. Will 
didn't take his whisky Then the bartender let us into a 
litthke room at the end of the bar, where we could be by 


\ ir wives 









Will I exclaimed whate ver has happened to you 
It wrung my he to see What a wreck he was. He had 
let his beard grow to cover up his wasted face His eyes 
were sunk and bloodshot. The old waterproof covered a 


thin flannel coat 

I'm all right,’ he replied gloomily. ‘‘What do you 
want of me 

I want you to come out and get some dinner with me, 
first,’’ I said 


But he shook his head, saying he must go home to May 
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“Do You Remember How I Used to Wash While You Wiped 
When We Wanted to Get Out Buggy-Riding?”’ 


friends —if you'll just take May and the children and go 
down to my farm in the country. There are two thousand 
acres down there, Will, and you can do as you please 
When you've got back your health, then you can start in 
to baste me as good as you've a mind to.’ 

But he refused to compromise his ‘‘cause.”” So we 
parted at the door of the saloon, he buttoning up his old 
raincoat and striding out for the West Side without a look 
back tome. And as I hailed a cab to take me to the club I 
heard in my ears that charge: “You taught me what it 
meant to be rich, Van!"’ It made me mad, but it hurt 

Though I knew perfectly well that I was not responsible 
for his crankiness, yet it was plain that if he could have 
kept on at business under me he would have been all right, 


earning a good living for his wife and children, and not 
taking up with thoughts he hadn't the mind to think 
out. For Will was not one to step out of the close rarks 
of men, but he was always a mighty faithful worker 
wherever he was put. And now he was just a crank 


CHAPTER XXX 
NUMBER of men gave me a dinner that evening at 
the Metropolitan Club. Steele, Lardner, Morrison 

(of the New York and Chicago Railway Company), Joe 
Strauss, Jenks, Carmichael and Bates were there, among 
others —all leaders in the community in various enter- 
prises. Not all these gentlemen had looked with favor on 
my political aspirations, but, when they saw that I could 
win this trick as I had others, they sidled upto me. After 
all, no matter what they might think of me personally, or 
of my methods, they felt that I belonged to their crowd 
and would be a safe man to have in the Senate 

Just as we sat down, Slocum, who had been called to 
the telephone, came up to me, a smile on his wrinkled 
face, and said, raising his right hand: 

‘*Gentlemen, the legislature at Springfield has elected 
Mr. Harrington to fill the unexpired term of the late 
Senator Parkinson. Gentlemen, three cheers for Senator 
Harrington!” 

As the men raised their champagne glasses to drink to 
me, Slocum shook me warmly by the hand, a smile broad- 
ening over his face. Although, asI told them, it had never 
been my part to talk, I said a few words, thanking thern 
for their good will, and promising them that I should do 
my best to serve the interests of the country we loved 
My old friend, Orlando Bates, the president of the Tenth 
National, replied expressing the confidence my associates 
had in me. Inthe course of his graceful speech he said 
“Mr. Harrington issoclosely identified with the conserva- 
tive interests of the country that we can feel assured he 
will stand as a bulwark against the populistic clamor so 
rife in the nation at the present time.’’ And young 
Harvey Sturm, also a bank president, who followed him 
with a glowing speech, made flattering references to the 

work I had done ‘in upbuilding our glorious Common- 
wealth.”’ After deprecating the growth of socialistic 
sentiments and condemning the unrestricted criticism of 
the press in re gard to capital, he closed with a special 
tribute: ‘‘Such men as Edward Harrington are the brains 
and the will of the na 
the progress of America Were it not for their God-given 
energy, their will, their genius for organization, our broad 
prairies, our great forests, our vast mines would cease to 
give forth their wealth!” 

There was more of the same sort of talk before we broke 
up Afterward, as the theatres and opera closed, men 
dropped in to hear the news and many of them came up to 
congratulate me Among others old Dround wandered 

into the club in the course of the even- 
ing, and, some one having told him that 








ion. On theirstrong shoulders rests 





[t ain't no use, Van,"’ he added in a high voice We 
jon't belong together. May and | are of 
the people—the people you fatten on 

Quit that rot! Iam one of the peo- 
ple, too 


Oh, you're Senator, I expect, by this 
me,” he sneered What did it cost 








nt ant ) LK politic 

hat all I ire to talk I want to 

get a chance to show you fellows up one 
of these day I'm considering a propo- 
on for part control of a paper a 

r weekly 

So he t 1about his scheme of get- 
ng hold of a little three-cent outfit and 
ng nto an organ of kick and criti- 

cist He had seen life from the inside 
a n he ir, he though ind he 
wanted e the | the bene of 

his experien He hadasr lore I 
conceivable thing that Wa and he 
wanted toexpressit. When] showed him 
uch an attitude was dead against 
American fe ng he accused me of trving 
to suppress his enterprise because it was 
aimed at n y¥ triends the thieves and 
robbers.”’ It was hopeless to argue with 


him, and the more we talked the worse I 
felt He was just bitter and wild, and he 





kept say You taught me what it 
meant You showed me what it was to 
be rich The war had ruined his health 
and weakened his mind. He wasa plain 
crank now The gentle, willing side in 





him had turned to fury 


I'll buy this paper for you—I'll start 








I had been elected, he came up to the 
corner where I wasstanding withagroup 
of men, and hovered around for atime, 
trying to get a word with me. Aftera 
while I stepped out and shook hands 
with him 

‘I am very glad to hear this, Mr 
Harrington,’ he said slowly, pressing 
my hand in his trembling fist. ‘‘It is 
right that our best men should take an 
interest in the government of their 
country 

His eves had a wandering expres- 
sion, as if he were trying in vain to 


remember something out of the past, 





and he continued to deliver his little 
speech, drawing me to one side out of 
hearing of the men who were standing 
there *T thought once to enter public 
life myself,” he said. ‘But heavy 
business responsibilities demanded all 


my attention. I wonder,” he lowered 
his voice confidentially, “if you will 
not find it possible to further the claims 
of my old friend Paxton’s son? He 
desires to secure a diplomatic post. I 
have urged his merits on the President, 
and secured assurance of his good will; 
but nothing has yet been done. I can- 
not understand it!”’ 

Eri Paxton was a dissipated, no- 
account sort of fellow, but I assured 
Henry I. Dround that I would do my 
best for him. That was the least that 








a new one for you to curse me and my 


“You Ought to Know, Van, That That is One Thing That Can't be Bought in This Country, Not Yet 
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the past demanded of me! 
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So it went on until past midnight 


to empty, leaving a few friends about me When they men referred to with the greatest respe 
went I took Slocum up to my room for ast cigar before especially my great-uncle, Judge | ert Cushir \ 
bed We had some private matters t etic oncerning ign ft ne me | irre ‘ _ 
the election reached a pretty ebt t wa 
You pulled out all right, Van,” he said when we were cretly cherish the ambition 1 he } ‘ CHAPTER XXX 


alone But there wasn't n cn Mary mark T 


I trusted Carmichael lL kne John wouldn't go back And ne onciuded alter 


on me with the world, | haver en mu I 
We sat and smoked a while Now that had picked the amar ambition in our intr har i ~ 
plum, it seemed to me that Slocum really ought to have it Benct I have no reason to be ast 
With that feeling I burst out at last in life Two of them I mad the third ] 
l’ve been thinking of one thing all along, Slo and have come near 1 ir ‘ bu l 
that is: What can I do for vou Name what you want chance a good many year ‘ How Lt 
man, and if it’s in my power to get it, it shall be yours pretty well t nvself as it s i see there 


Without you I'd never have been here, and that’s plair Van, that you can give me that Is} i ! \ 


























































I never cared much for politics,’ he replied thought- He reached for another cigar, and stretct 
fully ‘I guess there isn’t anything I want, which is more eg It was the t time he had « 
than most of your friends can say the bottom of his heart, and now that he had re M 
‘Something in the diplomatic service | suggested truth about himself there was not} o be I ’ Va 
He shook his head not ist the ordinary corporation lawvet ne } ! \\ 
‘How about a Federal judgeship — you can afford to go learning and h hrewdness for a fat fe I had run u he 
out of practice against that kind often enougt Ihe ire ar ‘ he 
“ Yes, L can afford to go on the bench!”’ he replied dry} ble article to the modern man of affairs; for the strat: f t \ 
**But it’s no use to talk of it our warfare directed by the he ny 
‘What do you mean? But Jaffrev Slocum was much more than sucl , ed iD. re ‘ \ ’ 
‘You ought to know, Van, that that one thing ats prostitute: he wasa man of learr ir ! } , 
can’t be bought in this country, not vet 1 could no more for its own sake I suspect that if he had ever sat on th 
get an appointment on the Federal bench than vou could! bench he would have beet tougt ! r the corp ‘ e s} \\ 
Y on account of that old | 
story outlawed vear 
You think so pul fo 1 Seen { | 
lawvers remember, and so do politicians 3 
The Pres lent Mav make rotten appoint Sod 
ments anywhere else, but if he should put | 4 
me on the cit court there would be 4 
such a now 4 ip all over that he iid \I i 
have to withdraw the nominatior And , i W he 
he knows too much to try ar ich pr 
ositior 
It was no use to argue the question, fi { 
the lawyer had evidently been over thi 
whole matter and knew the fact 
I n't that briber matter, Var | 
alone; | have been hand and glove with 
you fellows too long to be above s r 
My record is against 1 all thro. | \ \ 
isn't worth talking about But ve | M \ he I 
had my pay; Il am arich man, richer than ‘ n. W } 
l ever expected to be when | put foot in } he 
Chicago | have no right to complair | it | ‘ i 
But | felt that that wasn’t enough, in ie. oe ; Tp | H iral | 
spite of all he said—-somehow the money 3 \ a ‘ 
did not make it square for him As the ‘ . : ry | ‘ 
night passed he warmed up more than | } . : , ' . a. i") i | 
had ever known him to in all the years we ; : | | ‘ 
had worked together, and he let me see | 
some way inside him I remember he | | ! 
said something like th t ¥ 
There were three things I promised } | M . ' 
myself I would do with my life. That was | ni 
back in my senior vear at Bowdoin College ro 3 
I was a poor boy had b ed fr | \ 
relative a few hundred dollars to go | 
through college with, and felt the burder ta ‘ 
of that debt pretty hard. Well, of those 1| 
three purposes one was for mvself. Fir | } 
1 promised myself 1 would pay back my | I 
uncle’s loan That was a simple matter } 
of decency He was not a rich mar nd | a 
his children feit rather sore at his letting : 
me have those six hundred dollar oO i 
spend or a COLit t educatic | naged ’ i 
‘to do that out of what I earned as a law , 3 ; 
clerk the first vears we were together a “J 
Ma Pierson’'s rhe next thing I had pror ; 
ised myself was to get back our old brick —— ee = . 
house in the aristocr ¢ part < Portland It Was Good Sausage, Slo! At Least it Was When We Made It 
the house my father had been obliged 
to part with after the panic of ‘7! I meant to put Phere’s no better proverb, my friend, tl 
my mother and sisters back there The or sister 1 about the way you make your bed,” S ! 4 
have living is there “ My mother rising to eX It dor o ‘ < , ‘ 
died in her old home, and been a com- re made different ve ! i t t 
fort to me You was ! desire to-da 
to do this that made me when we had With that he bade me gout ul el | | 
that difference about tl London bond it on by myself for some time after ng, thir t 
but you are mistaken Van, because | tall. Very likely if Slocum could have had | esire, a 
wanted to— just that meant, and I gone on the Supreme Bench, he would not have found 
am not kicking now all he had painted it asa bov. But whether it was for 
Well, the third aim I set myself when I was speculat- or not for him to set such store by that prize, it 
ing, as college boys do about suct things, was the hardest ! re t ithe mar ad done \ 
of all rhe others, with reasonable success, | could hope of the race was | I hac ad hit i it \ 
tc accomplish And I did fultill them soor | had that was all there is to tha He 
any reason to hope 1 should. The third was a harder mat me, not just for money but for friendship, and ad ! eth for \ 
ter, and that was the ambition to sit some dav on the and what men of } nd sell therhselves for } 
ipreme Bench. There were two members of our family the world there was not enough mojiey to pay t 
who had been distinguished judges, one of the Supreme ng himself —he had as much as sdid to-! -_ Hye ct 
Court of Maine, and another of the Federal Supreme Court, when I wanted to give him some bifr gift in re 

















Darn his paper! You don't believe Will was cut out 
to be a thinker? Anyhow, he ought to get his health back 
and give you an easier time, too.”’ 

Iam all right. Will is very much in earnest about his 
ideas. You can't get him to think about himself.”’ 

Well, I don’t mind his trying to reform the earth. If 
later he wants a paper to whack the rich with, I'll buy him 
Come, that's fair, isn’t it?” 

y offer, but made no reply 

© obstinate, if I can’t get you to go 
I'll have to turn it into a school or 
4 fellow 1 was talking with on the train the 
an idea of making it into a sort of re- 
school for girls. What would you think of that? 
Sarah is taken with the idea—she never liked the place 
and won't want to go back now that the baby died there.” 

[That’s a good plan—turning philanthropist, Van? 
That's the right way to get popular approval, Senator.”’ 
but her laugh rang out good-naturedly 


But, May, 


first 


one 
May laughed at m 
If you folks are 
down to my place 
something 
other day vave me 


form 


She mocked me, 
Popular approval never worried me much 

1 want good will, and I mean to get it, too.’ 

For the obstinate she was the more she made me 

vant to win my point, to bring her and Will back to me 

She understood this, and a flash of her old will and malice 

She got up to stir the clothes on 





more 


came into her thin face 

the fire, and when the water began to run over I stripped 
off my coat and put my hand to the job. Then I stepped 
over to the ink 


Do you remember how I used to wash while you wiped 
when we get out buggy-riding, May?"’ 

Yes, and you were an awful shiftless worker, Senator,” 
May retorted, fetching a dish-towel from the rack and be- 
And you had the same 
you hadn't 


inted to 


inning to wash, while | wiped 
though in those days 


smooth way with you 


clothes 
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Oh, say a quarter!” 

“Then it must have cost you a sight of money to become 
Senator.” 

“It did some, but I kept back a little.” 

When we had finished the dishes we began on the 
A child's dress caught on the wringer and tore 
It was marked in a fine embroidery with the initials, 
H., for Jaffrey Slocum Harrington we had 
thought to call the little chap. May saw my eye on the 
initials 

“Sarah sent it to me along with a lot of baby things 
Perhaps she might like to have them 


as 


when my Jack came 
back now 

“She and the girls come home next week 
She'd care more for that 


Won't you 
come and see her? than for 
anything.”’ 

‘You were always awfully persistent in getting your 
own way, Van!” 

‘But I didn’t always get it, I remember 

“It might have been just as well if you hadn't had it so 
much of the time since 

* Well, maybe ; 

“There are a few other people in the world besides Van 
Harrington, and they have their rights, teo.”’ 

“That's true, if they can get ‘em.”’ 

‘Maybe their consciences are a little stronger to hold 
them back from grabbing things. You never held off long 
when you wanted a thing, Van. You took the peaches, 
you remember?"’ 

Her lips curled in a way that used to set me mad for her 

‘I didn’t eat a peach,” I protested | gave them to 
your brothers, and Budd Haines."’ 

Yes, you gave them!" 

“| don’t believe you think me half as bad as you make me 

out!’ Lsaid, stopping the wringer and looking into her eyes 
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You don't know how bad I make you out,”’ she chal- 
lenged my look 

It was not hard to see why I had been crazy to marry 
her in the old days. There was a fire in her which no other 
woman I ever saw possessed. Jane was large-minded, keen 
as an eagle, and like steel. But there was a kind of will in 
this worn woman, a hanging to herself, which gave her a 
character all her own. Nevertheless, two couldn't 
have traveled far hitched together. She would have tried 
her best to run me, and life would have been hell for us both 

“Well,” I protested in my own defense, ‘there's no man 
and no woman living has the right to say he’s the worse 
off on my account. I have treated the world fairly where 
it has treated me fairly.”’ 

“So that’s your boast, Van Harrington! It’s pretty 
hard when a man has to say a thing like that to defend his 
life. You don’t know how many men you have ruined like 
that poor Hostetter. But it’s worse than that. The very 
sight of men like you is the worst evil in our country. You 
are successful, prosperous, and you have ridden over the 
laws that didn't please you. You have hired your lawyers 
to tind a way for you to do what you please. You think 
you are above the law-— just the common laws for ordi- 
nary folks! You buy men as you buy wheat. And be- 
cause you don’t happen to have robbed your next-door 
It’s pretty mean 





we 


neighbor you make a boast of it to me 
Van, don’t you think so?” 

We had sat down facing each other across the tub of 
clothes. As she spoke her hot words, I thought of others 
who had accused me in one way or another — Farson, Will 
Slocum — most of all, Slocum. But I dismissed this senti- 
mental reflection 

‘Those are pretty serious charges you are making, May 
And what do you know? What the 
Pag 


I replied after a time 
(untinued on 


The Triumphs of Eugene Valmont 








ten cents to your name. And now, how much is it? 
y TASK in connec 
tion with the visit of 
King Edward to 
Paris was entirely unofficial 
A nobleman, for whom ona 
pre yus occasion | had been 
so happy as to solve a little 
mystery which troubled him, 


did me the compliment to 


t my flat about two 
before the King 


the French capital 





shall be pardoned if 
l fa to mention this noble 
man sname [yvatheredthat 
the coming visit of the King 
met with his disapproval 
He asked if | knew anything, 
or could discover anything, 
of the yurpose animating 
the anarchist clubs of Paris, 


and theirattitude toward the 


nwhich 


roval function wh Vas now 





the chief topic in the news 
papers. I replied that with- 
in four days I should be able 
to submit to him a complete 
report on the ibiect He 
howed coldly, and withdrew 
On the evening of the fourth 
day | had the happiness to 
call upon his lordship at his 
West End London mansion 

I havethe honortoreport 
to yvour Lordship | began 





that the anarchists of Paris Adolph Simard 

ure somewhat divided in 
their opinions regarding his Majesty's forthcoming progress 
through that cits A minority, contemptible in point of 
number, but important so far-as the extremity of their 
opinions is concerned, has been trving 

Excuse me nterrupted the nobleman with some 
severity of tone but they are going to attempt to injure 
the King, or not 






h what I 
curt 


be 


are not, your Lordship,” I replied, wit 
: 

urbanity of des 
His most gracious Majesty will 


leir reason for quiescence 


The \ 
manner pite his 
interpolation not 


molested 





Their reasons do not interest me,"’ put in his lordship 
gruttly You are sure of what you say?" 
Perfectly sure, your Lordship 
‘No precautions need be taken?” 


“None in the least, your Lordship.” 


By Robert Barr 
The Fate of the Picric Bomb 





Very well,” said the nobleman shortly, “if you tell my 
secretary in the next room as you go out how much | owe 
he will hand you a check."”. With that I was dismissed 

I may say that, mixing as I do with the highest in two 
lands, and meeting invariably such courtesy as I myself 
am always eager to bestow, a feeling almost of resentment 
at this cavalier treatment However, I merely 
bowed somewhat ceremoniously and availed 
myself of the opportunity in the next room to double my 
bill, which was paid without demur 

The King’s visit had come as a surprise to the anarchists, 
and they did not quite know what to do about it. Paris 
was rather in favor of a demonstration, while London bade 
them, in God's name, to hold their hand, for, as they 
pointed out, England is the only refuge in which an an- 
archist is safe until some particular crime can be imputed 
to him, and, what is more, proven up to the hilt 

It will be remembered that the visit of the King to Paris 
passed off without incident, as did the return visit of the 
President to London. On the surface all was peace and 
good-will, but under the surface seethed plot and counter- 
plot, and behind the scenes two great Governments were 


arose 
n silence, 


extremely anxious, and high officials in the Secret Service 
spent sleepless nights. As no ‘untoward incident’ had 
happened, the vigilance of the authorities on both sides of 
the Channel relaxed at the very moment when, if they had 
known their adversaries, it should have been doubled 
Always beware of the anarchist when he has been good 
look out for the reaction 

When it first became known that there was to be a royal 
procession through the streets of Paris a few fanatical hot- 
heads, both in that and in London, wished to take 
action, but they were overruled by the saner members of 





eity 


the organization. It must not be supposed that anarchists 
are a band of lunatics. There are able brains among them, 
and these born leaders as naturally assume control in the 
underground world of anarchy as would have been the 
case if they had devoted their talents to affairs in ordinary 
life. They were men whose minds, at one period, had 
taken the wrong turning. These people, although they 
calmed the frenzy of the extremists, nevertheless regarded 
the possible whement between England and France 
with grave apprehension. If France and England became 
as friendly as France and Russia, might not the refuge 
which England had given to anarchy become a thing of 
the past? I may say here that my own weight as an an- 
archist, while attending the meetings in disguise under the 


apy 


name of Paul Ducharme, was invariably thrown in to 
help the cause of moderation. My role, of course, was 
not to talk too much— not to make myself prominent 
yet in such a gathering a man cannot remain wholly 
aspectator. However, care for my own safety led me 
to be as inconspicuous as possible for communities 
banded together against the laws of the land in which they 
live are extremely suspicious of each other, and an inad- 
vertent word may cause disaster to the person speaking it 
Perhaps it was this conservatism on my part that made 
my sought after by the inner circle: what you 
might term the governing body of the anarchists — for, 
may appear, this organization, sworn to put 


advice 


strange as it 
down all law and order, was itself most rigidly governed 
Once a Russian Prince was elected as its chairman, a man 
of striking ability, who, nevertheless, 1 believe, owed his 
election more to the fact that he was a nobleman than to 
recognition of his intrinsic worth And another point 
which interested me much was that this Prince governed 
his obstreperous subjects after the fashion of Russian 
despotism, rather than according to the liberal ideas of the 
country in which he was domiciled. I have known him 
more than once ruthlessly overrule the vote of the ma- 
jority, stamp his foot, and smite his huge fist on the table, 
and declare that so and so should not be done, no matter 
what the vote was. And the thing was not done, either 

At the more recent period of which I speak, the chair- 
nanship of the London anarchists was held by a weak, 
vacillating man, and the mob had got somewhat out of 


hand. In the crisis that confronted us I yearned for the 
firm fist and dominant boot of the uncompromising 
Russian. I spoke only once during this time, and assured 


my listeners that they had nothing to fear from the com- 
ing friendship of the two nations. I said the Englishman 
was so wedded to his grotesque ideas regarding the liberty 
of the subject, he so worshiped absolute legal evidence 
that we would never find our comrades disappear myste- 
riously from England as they had done from France 
Although during the exchange of courtesies 
between King and President, I believe 1 could have car- 
ried the English phalanx with me if the international cour- 
tesies had ended there. But when it was announced that 
members of the British Parliament were to meet the mem- 
bers of the French Legislature, the Paris circle became 
alarmed, and when that conference did not end the entente, 
but merely paved the way for a meeting in Paris of busi- 
ness men belonging to the two countries, the French an- 
archists sent a delegate over to us, who made a wild speech 
one night, waving continually the red flag. This aroused 
all our own malcontents to a frenzy. The French speaker 
practically charged the English contingent with cowardice ; 
said that they were safe from molestation, and had no 
sympathy for their comrades in Paris, at any time liable 


restless 












to summary arrest and the torture of 
the secret cross-examination 

An overwhelming favor of 
force was carried and accepted by the 
trembling chairman. My French 
frére took back with him to Paris the 
unanimous consent of the English com- 
rades to whom he had appealed A] 
that was asked of the English contingent 
that it 
escape and safe-keeping of the 
who flung the bomb in the mids 


vote in 


con- 





for the 


was should arrange 





English visitors, and I, to my horror 
was chosen to arrange for the safe 
transport and future custody of the 


bomb-thrower. It is 


not etiquette ir 
anarchist circles for any member to 
decline whatever task is given him by 
the vote of his comrades He knows 
the alternative, which is suicide. If he 
declines the task, and still remains upor 


earth, the dilemma is solved for him 


1 therefore acce pted the unwelcome of 


fice in silence, and received from the 
treasurer the money necessary for the 
carrying out of the same 

I realized, for the first time since my 


anarchist 
that I was in 


joining of the 


years before 


association 


genuine 


danger. A single false step, a single 
inadvertent word, might close the ca- 
reer of Eugéne Valmont, and at the 
same moment terminate the existence 


of the quiet inoffensive Paul Ducharme, 
teacher of the French language I knew 
perfectly followed 
The moment money the 


should be 
the 


well | 


I received 


French delegate asked when they were 
to expect me in Paris He wished to 
know so that all the resources of their 


organization might be placed at n 

dispo al l replied calmly enough that 
I could not state Nat day 
I should leave England There was 
plenty of time, as the busine mens 


definitely on \ 


representatives from London would not 
reach Paris for 


was well 


another two week i 


Known to the majority of 
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Paris organization, and would present 
myself before them on the first night of 
my arrival. The Paris delegate had all 
the energy of a new recruit eemed dissatistied 
with my vagueness, but | withe oticing | 
disple assure 

1 had learned a gr the pisode of the 
Queen's necklace disn il bv the 
French Government hat i ou expect 
pursuit It Is always Well to leave a clew for the pursuer to 
follow Therefore I continued, it ‘ ersationa 
tone 

I shall want the whole of to-morrow f« n elf: I 
must notify my pupils of my absence. Even if my pupil 
leave me it will not so much matter I can probably get 
others But what docs matter is 1 secretaria ork 
with Monsieur Valmont, of the Imperial | I 
just finishing for him the translation of yume fror 
French to English, and to-morrow I can complete the 
work and get his perm on to leave fe fortnigh 
This man, who is a compatriot of 1 own, | en me 
employment eve! nee 1 came to Londor 1 not onl 
have no desire to offend him, but | wish ne ect i 
work to continue when I return to London 
You will then take the night train t or for 

Pari persisted the ir tive French delegate 

‘Yes and no 1 shall take the night tra ind it sl i 
be for Paris, but not from Charing Cross or Vict i | 
shall travel on the S:30 Continental Expre fr 
Liverpool Street to Harwich cross to the Hook of Holland 
and from there make my Way to Paris thre rh Holland 
and Belgium. I wish to investigate that ite as a 
possible way for our comrade to escape After e blow 
is struck, Calais, Boulogne, Dieppe and Ha 1 be 
closely watched. I shall perhaps bring } | iv of 
Antwerp or the Hook 

When I left the meeting I went direct roor 
in Soho, without even taking the trouble observe 
whether I was watched or not There | st d all nigt 
and in the morning left those rooms as P Ducharme 
with gray beard and bowed shoulders, wal 1 to the 
Imperial Flats, took a lift to the r ng the 
corridor was clear, let myself into n own I left the 
Imperial Flats promptly at six o’cloc Pau 
Ducharme, carrying this time a bundle done up in bre 
paper under my arm, and went airect n roon 
Soho I took a ’bus, ill earrving 1 bre paper ree 
and reached Liverpool Street time for the 
Continental train By a little wemer! th 
the guard, I secured a compartment to myself, a h 
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I Returned the Stare with Such Composure as 


ip te he y ment he of he 
he ‘ it th Il might be e« ‘ 
the Hook of H tte I 
‘ ( r ' t 1 a I er l 
the North Se that y ht | ew | 
fro? ~ oO bys ! ( tt 
} } 
Va vubtf f he i 1 } 
for the reason t } yor 
he nearest ‘ hs l 
he Brussels circle foul ! 
keey n eve on me ] ! ‘ I 
ind anarch neve eu elepray 
Continent nie n ¢ ( ne ‘ 
Che () ¢ ! ner I t ‘ 
reach three minutes before ter it 
half i hich to change 1 | 
he poor old prot rl rolle ‘ 
nq fiur ut through the oper 
pa vhict e were fivit I ! 
rouse! rn coat reste t ! 
apart. Gray whisker n A 
pieces and dropped the | ‘ ol 
had taken the precaution to se ( 
front of the train. and hen it ime 
Qu Station the crowd, ¢ er i 
‘ are ed tung mar A n blac t 
hy own close croppe 
owler ha 
Hotel, on the " nd ed the cle 
ddre ito Mr. John Wilku 4 
mele H i had here 
| tive rhe tra I 
elroy 
Ni me ne Mr. John W 
brand ‘ ! ‘ per ‘ 
Q 7 tra f . S ‘ hey 
Restaurar } hir there +} 
ted in the roo! Then } 
+} : a . ou hich } 
vel through the } t j ntl 
into the thoroughfare f ! the ky 
ri ‘ +} } } ! ‘ ‘ i ‘ 


I Could Bring to My 


, 
l 
‘ ‘ rhe 
rhe 
Hi 
( 
' 
! 

r } 
} ‘ ' 
Gre | 
‘ ! ict 
i ‘ 
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you show this person out? 


here 





express My Meaning more 
oad he rephed col ily and that was the last I ever 
aw nir 
Arriving at my rooms, I looked through the news- 
papers to learn all I could of the proposed business men’s 
irsion to Par ind in reading the names of those 
t prominen ng out the necessary arrange- 
me a t of W. Raymond White, which 
1used me to sit back in my chair and wrinkle my brow in 
' ndeavor to stir my memory Unless I was much 
aken, I had been so happy as to oblige this gentleman 
lozen years before As I remembered him, he was 
i busine man who had large dealings 
th France, ¢ spec ally in Lyons and 
hat district Hiis address was given 
n the newspaper as Old Change, so | at 
nee Tesois ed to see him and get my 
reder uis fror him if possible His 
ecommendation would in truth = be 
ich more valuable than that of the 
ruff old nobleman to whom If had first 
pplied, because if I got into trouble 
h the police of Paris 1 was well 
n h acquainted with the natural 
politense of the authorities to know 
that a tter from one of the city’s 
1" wi 1 doubtless secure my 
I reieast 
] took of that 
r as Old 
har cab I 
is fortunat i oO Tre ywnize Mr 
Wt ‘ it of his office 
Mr. W é I accosted hin I de 
t! t ! asure and the honor of 
! | ell to vou 
M r ed Mr. W th 
mile the luctior nece 
il the t t I honor are 
ly la I I s 
Monsi¢ Valmont Par 
Fora l ! than ten years I have be a resident 
\\ nd } never let me kno That is what d 
‘ act. mor eur ‘ } 
‘ t 1 cal 
| oft | e, Mr. White I 
} ! b ¢ e. Mr. White wed the door 
‘ ' jown | elf by his de 
I ween ten vears in Londor rid 
ps | e pleasu f I 
! fer » I beg i t t 
1 tt 4 to Par ne { t 
Ve ‘ t es inu eT i art I 
‘ 
- } d the busin en's ¢ r 
rt ‘ that that | 
And | Mr. White detail the 7 
} ; wis dialit f the , 
r t hant ‘ i thout ir 
i had f hed; then | i 
Ase to inform the pol 
ar 
Indeed, Mr. Whit« the p e of Paris I fear re 
t the anarc? ine lid resent inftormat con 
ng to th fre the outside, especially from an ex-oft 
ne e being that the ere not up to their dutic 
t ul fe] ild er e until the deed wa ne 
it juite on the card hat the police of Par i 
e some 1 ! f the plot, and in that case just befor 
r eve 
men. | 
here 
” iald ft 
1epo 
Wr yr ms 
Mr. White, entire inperturbed by the prospect of hav 
ng a bomb thr nat him within a few da calmly ote 
everal doc then turned h introubled tace to me 
anG ud ina noa@ential yinnir tone 
Mor eur \ nt ou have ated the case h tha 
- s T er ome pe 1ining to a « intry hat 
understands the meaning of words, an adju 
mer tT tne tf langu iver 
rar n rst ft ce n the erature ( nse 
yuent I think | see ery cleariyv the he sit 
latior ove all. secrecy is essent Have 
you spoken of this to any one but me 
Only to Lord I replied, ‘and now I deeply re- 
gret having made a confidant of him 








in f 


You 


may 





ting the 


“ 





vill send for you 


send 


for 


the 


better of me 


de 





\! 


Sir, if I desire your presence 


I cried, enraged, the 


tersely than I cared 
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“That does not in the least matter,’ said Mr. White, 
with a smile. ‘‘ Lord 's mind is entirely occupied by 
his own greatness. Am I right in supposing that every- 
thing hinges on the man who is to throw the bomb?” 

“Quite right, sir. He may be venal, he may be traitor- 
ous, he may be a coward, he may be revengeful, he may be 
a drunkard. Before I am in conversation with him for ten 
minutes I shall know what his weak spot is. It 
that spot I must act, and my action must be delayed till 
the very last moment, for if he disappears too long before 
the event his first, second or third substitute will instantly 
step into his place 

“Then I propose,” 


is upon 


continued Mr. White, ‘that we take 
no one into our confidence. In a case like this there is 
little use in going before a committee. I can see that you 
do not need any advice, and my own part shall be to re- 





Then, Sitting Up, He Began Playing with This Infernal Machine 








main in the background, content to support the most 
ompetent man that could have been chosen to grapple 
th a very difficult er 
l bowed profound N r before had I me » charm 
ra mar 
Here h a ling me one of the papers he had 
itter ad ment addressed to whom it ma or 
rr ppointin arent for the next three we 
ind holding n lf responsible for all 1 see ft o do 
Het he continued, passing to me a second t i 
etter of introduction to Monsieur | ‘ the mat 
y } . ir ] “= known nad | } ri 
iina rcles h « il ar or ‘ l 
hat mu make irself known to | nd he 
} hir f rea rit resp at if Call mu ma 
ike, nigh r day I re 1 th his mere presence 
. re ne tu ne rithe A or t re ‘ iT ora nar\ 
hitl And now he went on, takir n hand tt 
hird p of paper, speaking with some hesitat and 
I words with care I come to a poi hick 
inn ‘ nored. Money a magiciar wand whict 
faith, will move intall It ma oO remove at 
anarch hovering about the rou of a busine men 
t on 
He now handed to me what I saw was a on Par 
for a thousand poun 
I assure you, monsieur,’’ I protested, covered with 
confusion, “‘ that no thought of money was in my mind 


took the liberty of presenting myself to you 











e already received more han I couk >» expected in 
generous contidence you have reposed in me, as ex- 
hibited by these credentials, and especially the letter to 
your banker. Thanks to the generosity of your country- 
men, Mr. White, of whom vou are a most notable ex- 





mple, I am in no need of money 








a 

Monsieur Valmont, I am delighted to he 
have got on well among us. This money is 
poses First, you will use of it what vou ne 
Paris very well, monsieur, and have never fou 














nbarrassment there. The second purpose is 
gest that when you present this letter of introduction to 
Monsieur Largent you will casually place this amount to 

r account in | Dal H | ! see that besides 

“ ng you a letter of introduction I transfer a certain 
amount of my own balance with him to your credit Phat 
will do you no harm with him, I assure yu And now, 
Monsieur Imont, it only remains for me to thank you 
for the oF init uu have given me 

And then s estimable man shook hand th me i 
action the most cordial 





Next morning I was in P: 
tended the und 
ota mi 


undergre 





within a quarter 
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known to many there assembled, but my acquaintance, 
of course, was not so large as with the London circle. I 
was introduced generally to the assemblage as the emis- 
sary from England, who was to assist the bomb-throwing 
brother to escape, either to that country or to such other 
point of safety as | might choose. No questions 
asked me regarding my doings, nor was I required to 
divulge the plans for escape I was responsible that 
was enough 

The cellar was dimly lighted by one oil lamp depending 
from the ceiling. From this hung a cord attached to 
extinguisher, and one jerk of the cord would put out the 
light. Then, while the police were engaged in battering 
down the doors of the main entry, the occupants of the 
room escaped by one of the three or four human rat-holes 
provided for the purpose. If any Parisian anarchist does 
me the honor to read these jottings I 
beg to inform him that while I in 
office under the Government of France 
there was never a time that I did 
know the exit of each of these under- 
ground passages, and | could at any 


were 


an 


was 


not 


time have bagged the whole lot. It 
was never my purpose, however, to 
shake confidence iné their system, for 


that merely meant the removal of the 
conclave to another spot, which would 
have given us additional trouble to map 
When I did make a raid on an- 
archist headquarters it was always to 
get some particular man. I posted my 
each exit 


were allow ed 


out 


emissaries in plain clothes at 
In any the 
escape unmolested, sneaking forth with 


case rats to 


great caution into the night, but we 
always spotted the man we wanted, and 
almost invariably arrested him else 
where, having followed him from his 


burrow. My uniformed officers invari- 


ably found a dark "and 








coincidence 


raid some member there 
secretly arrested in another 
Paris, and perhaps given a 





seemed to awaken suspicion 














Ol 
But to returt reception at the anarchists 
club of Par I seated unobtru r i 
Valting ul routine Dusiness Was fil d,and until 
ld be introduced to the mar ) Was hrow the 
m I became aware that I was beir rutinized 
th n than ordinar ntensity | me « hick 
gave me at r f uneasine \t n the ser 
obscurity opposite r | saw a pair of ¢ umin¢ 
those of a tiger, peer xedly at n I irned the star 
vith h composure as I could bring ! i, and tl 
iscinated DY a yazea teaad is! ‘ I aned 
lcame e and more into the circle of ht 
‘ j I } t t ‘ T { ‘ 
mceal The face rard at iraw! 
than that of Adolph Simard, who had been n 
int in the Secret Service of France du r 
thie He was a most capable and gy young 
man at that time, and, of course, he knew me we Had 
he, then, penetrated my disguise? Such an event seemed 
impossible: he could not have recognized my voice, for I 
had not spoken aloud nee I entered the room, merely 
whispering a few words to the presider Simard’s pres- 
ence there bewildered me: by this time he should be high 


up in the Secret Service. If he were now aspy, he would, of 


, Wish to familix self with every ir of 

my appearance, as in mM) 
Yet, if such were 

atten all by thi 

I could not move my 


already against the 


courst irize hin particul: 
hands lay 


ttr 


did hea 
of me 


inal his mission, 


ion ot Ss open-¢ yed examination 
bench farther back bec 
Simard, the <¢ was 
seated on one of the few chairs in the room, and this he 
periodically hitched forward, the better to continue his 
which now attracted the notice of others besides 


ause It Was 


wall on ‘ontrary 


espionage, 
myself. As he came nearer | could not help admiring the 
complete ness of his disguise, f ‘on- 
cerned He was a pertect picture of the Paris wastrel, and, 


what was more, he had on his head the cap of an Apache, 


so lar as apparel was 


most dangerous band of cutthroats that 
ilized city I felt that before the 
speak with him, and I| deter- 
stared so fixe dly 


ttle progress 


years the 
have ever 
meeting adjourned | must 
by asking him why he 

Yet even then I should have made li 
not dare to hint that he belonged 
Ne s, if the authorities had 
charge, it was absolutely necessary that we should 
together, or at least that I should know they 


of late 
cursed C1 


mined to do so 


Service verthel 
work 
were in the 
and steer my course accordingly 

lhe fact that Simard appeared with undisguised face 
Was not so important as might appear to an outsider It is 
always safer for a spy to exhibit his natural appearance if 


that 


secret, 


is possible, because a false beard, or false mustache, or 


———— 


oS 


— 
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wig run the risk of being deranged or torn away As I mystery became perfectly clear to me without yuestior t ' } 


















































} have said, an anarchist assemblage is simply a room filled asked or an answer uttered lhis 
| with the atmosphere of suspicion. I have known instances genuine anarchist. However it had happened, he | 
where an ordinary-appearing stranger has been suddenly come a victim of absinth He is into | I 
set upon in the midst of solemn proceedings by two or and had ordered two more, when he t 
three impetuous fellow-members, who nearly jerked his Here's to us!’ he cried, with 
own whiskers from his face under the impre that they smile on his gaunt face You're! 
’ were false If Simard, therefore, appeared in | wt said in the 1 rg 
scraggy beard and unkempt hair it meant that he co Oh, 1 l answere 
y municated with headquarters | ome circuitous rout ] That's right Y 
realized that a very touchy bit of diploma Lite f SN ! r 
‘ ] were to learn his actual status Wr i t { find ir na tu W 
over this perplexity it was suddenly diss d bythe action Eugéne Valmont \ 
of the president, and another substituted for it At these word } r i ! 
) Will Brother Sin ome forward asked the hair i | ire 1K | 
f president came into my face that, if | had not 
My former subordinate removed his eves from me it, | might have betrayed 1 
slowly arose from i shutHed uy he pres Who was Eugéne Valmor I 
i dent's table indifference 
| Brother Ducharme,” said the president to me in a Mixing his fifth glass he nodde 
} quiet tone, ‘I introduce you to Brother Simard, whon You wouldn't ask that que mm if id been i er Paris | 
you are commissioned to see Into a place of safety when he a aozen years agi He was the (¢ rnment niet «ae 
| has dispersed the procession tective, and he knew more of anarchists than either you or nf 4 
! Simard turned his tishy goggle-eyes upon me, and a grit I do. He had more brains in } e fir han th I 
| disclosed wolflike teeth. He held out his hand; I arose whole lot babbling there to-night. But the Govern t ! mn the ‘ 
| and took it He gave me a flabby grasp, and all the time bei a for i Governmet ire lisn ed } } 
1 his inquiring eyes traveled over me and because | was his a tant they dismissed me as we 
| You don't look up to much } aid What ar Valmont disappeared If | could have found him | He | 
you wouldn't be ting her t b ! ‘ I 
| I am a teacher of the French | in Londor right to disappear The G rnment did he ( I 
Umph,” growled Simard, e\ in nowise prepo walt 1 hat had } frier lf , 
sessed by my appearance | thought you weren't a through starvation, and was near throwing f } t} 
hghter The gendarmes will make hort Vork oT U serne whict metime i had lone t t 
| fellow,” he growled to the president Here, garcon, another absintl 
} Brother Ducharme is vouched fe the whole Englis! Bu i I ! I 1} l 
circle,” replied the president an I'd rather ha he } nth } } 
Oh, the English! I don’t think anything of then Luxembourg with¢ I've had 1 revel 
Stull, it doesn’t matter and with that he shuttled to |} Government many time nee, for L kne ill their I I 
leaving me standing there in a very embar and often circumvented the 1 It hy th } 
} ion, my brainina whirl. That a man was hers spect n among the anarc] I kr I 
own ta e wa ye eri e! gt i ! i t ! 
under his own rt | und } mee I 
heard what the preside va | \ ph s } 
) ard would take me to |} roo! he Valmor hief ‘ \ 
over our plar Ar w Sima ! ‘ t ! ! | 
hair d ud 1 he r ler ia f r | | t 
i cord vy, we left the place of meetir her b } 
1 watched my comrade nart [ ! } I | 
| trembling eagerne n his a ! nd I l 
{ hurried me to the neares he jown be : 
q a ss Sia ble on the pavem« ‘ } } 
{rare ! ne ne ed Narst i I 
Wi ( lave, I har uit | | 
I snail t ea te cognac ( } \ 
| Bah!” cried Sir i | er ha bsint he 
j Then he cursed the waiter VI When tk who | I 
] i I me he p la ss half fu vallowed hit ! 
r a th l ha r see! | he ne rmed ’ 
{ . if full of the 1 r ' 1 the ' ‘ 
mp p \ — , Ao 1 } 
seen done before, and dropy n war it ( t 
Over the third iss he ] | ed ed sp to | ‘ 
f piled the sugar on this bridge, and 1 per | 
allowed tne iter to ar tt uct he rope , | 
% glass, he placed the perforated s} he rth, ar r ss I t ‘ 
ij began now more calmly sippir hird ‘ e water | ius I be I 
\ dripped slowly into the last glas I tried persuasior e laughe 
if Here, before my eyes d a more ynderful whereat he scowled ‘ i me ! I 
chi than the gradual tra ation of trans] I England At la he yuo! I his | I 
absinthe into an opaque, nt juld Simard sunk on the metal table ind the dar l cap f t } \ efore } 
under the influence of the drink, was slowly becoming the floor. I was in despair, but was now . , ee ' 
} Simard I had known ten years before. Remarkable! shows that if a man leaves a city, even { hort t he I sy four 


Absinthe having in earlier years made a beast of the man becomes out of touch with its wa | ed th er i thir h } I } 


was now forming a man out of the beast. His staring eves and said to hin 


took on an expression of human comradeship. The whol Do you know my friend her 








ot ont 


go PT ts 
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7 SE who will may be cheerful in the prospect that t 
electiy 
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e system has done its worst Even at Harvard, 
as was long ago pointed out, the theory has, in practice 
reduced itself to absurdit The minute subdivision of 

course has made it impossible lor those the vast 
majority who desire and need or the main outlines of 
the of learning, to elect what they wish 
i! lule of da and hours has had the result 
of lir ing choice almost as rigidly as under a hidebound 
preserij of stuche and with none of the advantay 
f ematic arrangement he narrow rigors of the old 
t curriculum are of course forever Impossible The 
modern tendenevy if toward a composite of the two opposed 
cheme i rational grouping of elective subjects under 
competer proltessorial advice 
lar lar piring the abandonment of ed ation 
} bh lo n the high school nd gran ir schoo the 
pupil f hie ire no longer expected e Bacon, t 
ta knowledge for the D ince lo say nothing of 
hall-reer i exe! ‘ drawing, singing and gymna 
i the yur ica Was until lately expected to take po 
he at cool ewing, drawing, music and commercial 
imbiects on t! one hand ind on the other no le thar 
wre ana ence Al 1 all ese a ra 
tior he three R’s often fared e the prover il needle 
i he ha A re i of the return to first principle 
! e found he proceedir of the Association of 
College nd Preparatory Schools in the Middle State 
ihe Vv a of the meeting was that one and all should 
‘ ilate Volta Candide ind cultivate their garder 
Charles Lar discovered that there are books which are 
not bo at; nd Professor Munsterberg « ard 
extended 4 ‘ ne held of educatior t 
ch en |} i leanir toward the bypaths of learni 
they ma ‘ isted, and especially with the help of par 
er o ¢ re them I the pure joy ol a hot ine 
pre e of the educator to tra he mind by means ¢ 
ich le nit t ndispe able Our educator have 
one t hool to that best of. teaches experience 
i the | ( na een, as it usua ( he fact 





ts AIRING of the usual tandard f criticism, 
Professor Phelps of Yale not long ago said that t 
final test 


he 

‘ ( of literature was the pinal thril Now come 
Mr. Marriott Watson, and suggests a series of articles fror 
eminent people n Bo That Have Made Me Cr It 

OKS as tl igh for me time to come tear e tear 

it het Y | n tne erar ma et 

x } } he ospe not pleasit Phe 
male creat t he Cor ner I t tlaik about fh 
er ot A I 4 { ‘ ne natura 
consequi por of h- and 

he Q E. IL) of } A man o 

ue j I el ca f he happens to be a sailor 
! ! nave i ever pe nd write a book ab 
each, tellin at he loved her, and how | erly 
he ened for he ben Fate sailing of his sh ‘ 


him away from her. It is sometimes said that, as late as 
the spacious days of Elizabeth, your true Briton gloried 
in the salt stream of This may be doubted 
Laertes, weeping for Ophelia, said: ‘‘ Nature her custom 
holds, let shame say what it will’; but is there not a self- 
conscious apology in his words? Far more characteristic 
is another of Shakespeare’s tearful phrases: ‘‘ My 
smell onions; I shall weep anon.” Even this apologetic 
emotion has been impossible for three centuries 

Nowadays we are much more nearly of kin the 
Scotch dominie who, when of his congregation re- 
marked of a Sabbath that it was a fine day, rebuked him 
austerely: ‘Ay, but it’s no day to be saying it’s a fine 
day How far the popular curiosity as to the heart- 
throbs and the buttonholes of popular authors will lead us 
we shall not venture to predict; but when the salt flood of 
literary appreciation begins to rise about us, it may be pre- 
dicted that many a Noah will build himself an ark 


emotion 


eyes 


to 


one 


The Gentle Art of Tax-Dodging 


TEWPORT will be less gay this summer 
has discovered and listed for taxation $13,315,100 of 
personal property which has not been taxed before 
The amount of the tax, if grossly measured in dollars and 
cents, is a bagatelie to Newport, but the galling fact that 
these particular owners of personal property were unable 
to escape paying these taxes must sadden and humiliate 
them as often as they recall it—intruding its grinning 
head at their richest feasts and derisively poking them in 
the ribs as they lie on their downy beds. It is something 
that few self-respeeting property-owners can stand. Many 
millionaires have been driven from their homes by it, and 
gone wandering from State to State and township to town- 
ship in order to escape 
Once there was a resident of Chicago who listed all her 
personal property for taxation. The local newspapers put 
it on the front page under scare heads. Such a thing had 


never happened before. People date reminiscences from 


The assessor 


it now, as from the year of the great fire, or the winter of 
the deep snow. Opinion was divided. Some thought thi 
miraculous property-owner was merely eccentric, other 


It was pointed out th: 
irned for taxation was le 
had 
Phe made 


lo dat nobody 


argued for insanity 
onal 


been thirt year 





than it 


rty ret 4 
a third of the 


TOD 
ope 


hefore when the city 
«th of the 


they say In sporting circle 





population and a wealth episode 
a record, a 
seems ambitious to match 

Phere is a trit 
onal property 


bottom where 


ling formality in connection with the per- 
It consists of the affidavit at the 


swear tnat 


schedule 


the prope rty owner gadoes solemniy 
he has listed above all 
of this some ti 


the da 


his taxable sion On account 
1 draw their 


iv before, put the 


posses 


morous gentleme balances out 


of the bank money in a sale deposit 








ault, and with a fre id swear that they haven't it 
For all thev know the was robbed over night The 
like devices by which the sensitive salve their conscience 
for the perjury are infinite But the sensitive are in the 
minority he hardier majority just swear their way 
throug! and have it over with 
The art of tax dodging nas de veloped to a point where 





the man who tells the assessor the truth must pay any 
vhere from five to twenty times his just proportion of 
taxe Everybody is acquainted with the system, but we 
appear satisfied with it, for nothing worth mentioning is 
done to change it 


The Biology of Flirtation 


oe American woman abroad is corrupting the 


of her English cousin her morals 


manners 


and also This, 


at least, is the serious conviction of no | an observer 
than Lucas Malet, who has raised an interesting protest in 
the | ortnightly Review rhe evil of the American girl's 
communication lies in the fact that, being a creature of 

ht without heat the result of ‘‘a climate which 
makes for the production of nervous energy rather than of 
oN she able to flirt with vreater 


hwoman, or even voman of the Contir 


Engli 


o go to greater lengths in the game with im 
This is very hard on the ‘duller,’ but 
mable Eng who is not only outclassed 

















petition with her electrical American cousin, 
tined to be consumed untimely in the furnace of her own 
heart. Many sad things happen to poor Joan Bull, the 
ver Dest of } that, as Congreve's Millicent phrased 
t. she “‘ dwindlk to trimony restless and rebelliou 
wainst the no beautiful graces of the home The 
remedy for her 7 i Lucas Malet finds the country 
responsible for the disease, and ups and quotes President 
Roosevelt at both offenders 

Let us grant t as KBenedick discovered three centu- 





world must be peopled 


girl is dull and in- 


our 


res 
does it follow 





that. because the 


flammable, her American cousin shall have no cakes and 


old-fashioned 


standards perhaps, she 
is a bit cold-blooded, like the brook trout of our American 
water i she is game, and, if she enjoys the contest 


14 


why should she not dart and glide, and even flaunt her 
jeweled beauty in the sunlight, on the way to the matri- 
monial landing-net ? The sport is expensive, perhaps, and 
when she is landed she is, at times — the culinary metaphor 
is Wordsworth’s—a creature somewhat too bright and 
good for human nature's daily food. But our girls are 
what they are, and the consequences will be what they will 
be; why, therefore, should they not be flirted with ? 
The fact is that the American girl —and this 
European observers never see represents a new and very 
significant phenomenon in the human comedy. L. F 
Ward, in his recently published Pure Sociology, shows 
that the human race has developed three forms of 
selection: first, that in which the female chooses ; second, 
that in which the male chooses, and, finally, that in which 
choice is mutual. The Continental girl, because of the con- 
vention of the m: and the English 
girl, because of her dullness and inflammability, still fall 
somewhat short of the third and highest form As for the 
American girl, may not her reputed coldness, and her pro- 
pensity to be superfine and exacting, be due in part to the 
fact that she 
instinct? The enterprise is perilous, and there is plenty of 
occasion for the warnings of wise men, from Benedick to 
ut if, in the end, wisdom 
made housemates, it will be worth tragic 
vagaries of the emancipated feminine intelligence 


is what 


sex- 





of convenience 


lage 





1s endeavoring to make reason consort with 


and passion can be 


all the 


Roosevelt 


comic 


An Embarrassment of Time-Savers 


HE running-time of the fastest 
York and patronized largely by 
brokers, has been reduced from twenty to eighteen hours 
making it possible for the broker to follow the nerve- 
racking fluctuations in Steel Preferred up to half-past one 


Ne W 


stock 


train between 


Chicago, 


instead of having to tear himself away from the ticker a 
whole hour earlier 
Anybody with a turn for statistics can figure out that 


we are saving more time than there ever was before, 
but nobody seems to know where 
The te le pb 

of th 
can 


thi 


now 
the saved time 
desk 


ores of miles 


goes to 


yne stands on the business man’s By aid 


rvelous instrument a man s away 


fool question 


wift 


» him up at any moment and ask an} 
head. The swift 
stenographer sits at his elbow, 


he can take two hundred and fifty words to say something 


comes into hi professionally 


so that by merely speaking 






which, if he had to use a goosequill, he would say in 
twenty, or not say at all and never feel the los rhe auto- 
mobile or swift electric car takes him to and from hi 
office If he walked he would lose two hours a day and a 
good deal of fat and some of his appetite for highballs 
The crack liner, with all the luxury and bustle of a first 


class hotel, carries him across the Atlantic in five day 





making it entirely pract cable to get nervous prostratior 
in mid-ocean One can hardly imagine how men did 
b isiness at all before they had the se tim aving de ices 
But they did do it, and had rather more time to spare 
than the time-savers have 
Romance and the Main Chance 
HE recent adventure of a young Philadelphia woman 





romance is not vet dead 





with a tramp proves tha 


but redoubles our worst fears that it is dying While she 


was driving her brake in the 
with her, and she shrieked 
distressed damsel of yore 
horses, 
tattered raiment in the 


lady, according to her own report, offered him 


country her horses got 
for help as 
The tran p rushed from the 
and stopped them, further dam- 

The 
money 
hair 


would 


away 
lustily as any 
woods, caught the 
aging proces 
but he just quoted Byron and other poets about my 
and said that a kiss from my ruby lips 
Well, I hesitated, but I finall 
into the 
with doubtful 


and eyes 
amply repay him 
him quick, 
Then 
deserved 1t 


Deserved it ? 


Kissed 





brake, 
modesty I think he 


and ar 


jumped awa} 


she 


added 


Of course he did! Our only quarrel is 
that he deserved more not kisses, but far solider reward 
When Cyrano flung to the actors the purse that 
he consoled his regrets with the exclamation 
That Cyrano, however, was a 
Your true troubadour was made 

but 
k and 
made 


contained 
his last livre, 

Sut what a 
hero of feigned romances 
of sterner stuff. In hi 
after he had sung them he accepted all the food, dr 
shelter that came his way When Horace s 
Rome howl, Sir Mazcenas Eugene Field 


paid the freight: 1 poet of to-day sticks 


' 
gesture 


songs he died nightly for love 





iv and 








reminds us 


and the maga 





hard and fast to his rate per line. There can be little 
doubt that, as this Weary Willie surveyed his tattered 
unmentionables, and saw the brake disay pearing down the 


| 
was more than ever tired 
tne 


road, he 


rhe greatest joy of 


poet Is 10 


And his greatest torment is to strike an attitude, and then 


himself have to pay the piper. When Weary Willie res- 
cues another damois¢ lle, he will first get next to the long 


green, and then quote the poets 















ALESMEN are told many things they 
should do; perhaps they ought to hear 
a few things they should not do. If 
there is one thing above all others that a 


Don’ts for the New Salesman 
By Charles N. Crewdson 


Tales of the Road 








salesman should observe it is this 

Don’t qrouch! 

The surly salesman who goes around car 
rying with him a big chunk of London fog 
does himself harm. If the sun does not wish 
to shine upon him-——if he is having a litth 
run of hard luck-—he should turn on him 
self, even with the greatest effort, a litth 
limelight. He should carry a small sunshine 
generator in his pocket always. The sales 
man who approaches his customer with a 
frown or a blank look upon his face is doomed 
right at the start to do no business His 
countenance should be as bright as a new 
tin pan 

The feeling of good cheer that the sales 
man has will make his customer cheerful 
and unless a customer is feeling good he will 
do little, if any business with you 

I do not mean by this that the salesman 
should have on hand a full stock of cheap 
jokes —and pray, my friend, never a sit 


shady one: nothing cheapens a man so muct 
¥ } 


gl 





as to tell one of these! but he should carr 


a line of good, cheerful, wholesome talk 


“How are you feeling a customer ma 
ask “Had a bad cold last night, but feel 
chipper as a robin this morning How 
business?’’ a customer may inquire. ‘Th 





world is kind to me,”’ should be the reply 





The merchant who makes a big success is the 
cheerful man; the Saiesman \ ho succeed 
whether on the road or behind the counte: | 


carries a long stock of sunshine 
An old-time clo 





ng man, who traveled 





in Colorado, once told me this incident 
‘I used to have a customer, several year 


ago, over in Leadville whom I had to warn 








up every time I called around His family cost him a 
great deal of money. The old man gave it to them chee 

fully, but he himself would take only a roll and a cup of 
coffee for breakfast, and when he got down to the store he 
felt so poor that would take a chew of toba and make 
it last him for the rest of the day Actually, that man 
didn't eat enough. And his clothes? Well, he ‘ 

his daughters in silks, but he would wear a hand-me-dow1 


until the warp on the under side of his sleeves would wear 





clear down to the woof He would we } bottoms off 
his trousers until the tailor tucked them under clear to | 
shoe-tops Smile! I never saw the old man smile in my 
life when I first met him on my trips. It would al 





take me nearly a whole day to get him thawed out, and the 


least thing would make him freeze up again 
Selling on a Wager 


: REMEMBER one time I went to see him— you 


recall him, old man Samuels —- and, after a great deal 





of coaxing, got him to come into my sample-room in the 
afternoon. This was a hard thing to do, because if he was 
busy in the store he would not leave ‘ 
he would say to me: ‘Vat's de uss 
You see, I doan’ sell nodding 

‘But this time I got the old man over to luncheon with 
me—we were old friends, you know—and I jollied him 
up until he was in a good humor. Then I took him into 
the sample-room and, little by little, he laid out a line of 
goods. Just about the time he had finished it grew a 
little cloudy 

“Now, you know how the sun shines in Colorado? 
From one side of the State to the other it seldom gets 
behind a cloud. In short, it shines there three hundred 
and sixty days in the year. It had been | 
all morning, and all the time, in fact, until the old man 
had laid out his line of goods. Then he happened to 
look out of the window, and what do you suppose he said 
to me? 

Vell, Maircus, I like you, and I like your goots— but, 

ach Himmel, de clooty vetter!’ And I couldn't get the 
old man to do any business with me because he thought 


f he wasn't busy 


buying, Maircus? 





right and clear 





the sun was never going to shine again! I cannot under- 
stand just how he argued it with himself, but he was deaf 
to all of my coaxing. Finally ] said to kim 


Editor's Note This is one of aseries of articles by Mr. Crewdsor 
each complete in itseif, but all dealing with the work of the travel 
ing salesman The nex? will appear in an early aumber 








I Met Him One Day 














you can sheep dot 


There is a slight difference between the 


a reason therefor 


a good customer 


The Man Who “ Beefed” 





even cut off more 
I did not wish to load him up wi 
tnat, when the time came that I knew hi 








Well, what good did that do you?” 





d one of the bovs who was not far-seeing 
(;00d Wi that man asked me to 
etoh home [here | met one of his 

ho was an advertising man for a very 

! ilveston. He, in turn, in- 

( the buyer in | store and 

ood rd with him for me. I had 

t een able really to get that 

I ention, but this led me into a 
i at l You know, I don’t care any- 
thing for introductions where I can get at a 
nout them I'd rather approa¢ ha 

ann if straight out than to have any 

e introduce me to him, but there are 

es where you really cannot get at a man 

thout some outside influence This was 
int here it did me good 

| it A tl ill this ad ile hnd i nr / 

A sale an's friends ferl that when he 

approache them he does so because they 

» } friends, and not because he has 

goods to sell that have value They will 
not take the same interest in his merchan- 


e that they will in those of a stranger 
Chey will give him, it is true, complimen- 
charity-bird bills, but these 


not the kind that count. Every old 


tal order 


in on the road will tell you that he has 
many customers by making personal 

e! ther No man, no matter how 
rm a friend his customer may be, should 

f hen he does business with him, to 


tand that the goods hé 


him to unders 


getting are worth the money that he 

1 f the rhis will make a business 

endship built upon confidence, and the 

ness friend n afterward become the 
friend 


Business First 


iendship will often follow a 








DuUSIT Inendship, but business friend- 

p ll me avs follow personal regard 
Eve man on the road has on his order- 
book the mes of a few who are exceptions 


He values these 
le of the road is 


eral rule 
tomer 


friends, be- 


“ Make 


riend—— lose a cus ! 








if who has a good house should 
never leave it unless he goes with one that 
he knows to be much better and with one 
hat will assure him of a good salary for a 
iong time Even then a man often makes a 
mistake, to his sorrow. He will find that 
mar hom he has thought his personal 
ends are merelv his business friends 


that they have bought goods from him bhe- 
have liked the goods he sold 
tter lor a man totry to improve the 


ause they 
b 





ne he carries even though it may not 
suit him pertectly than to trv his luck 
with another one Merchants are consery 
t They never put in a line of good 
ini¢ t strike them as. being better thar 
he one that thev are carrving. and wher 
the have once ¢ il hed a line f good 
that het and when thev have bull 
a cred vill ertain Wholesale house 
t ‘ ho t fl are rnd, because the 
t at ‘ re or t { 
t I an ner ‘ 
t t ner mere 
. } 
n brand } ‘ i 
t t t ible as the new 
(or IY i ! na a ng pe 
na Wa il hance He 
t ‘ t t r ; } 
} } \ } j ‘ ( H 
I met } 
hote } 











f , friend 
Eri or ) houg} tha 
r YW end. but he rit me 
‘ ea sou And d 
i} ! I 1 he I ha 
‘ al 
; | } oO 
what did he That he had boug! 
the wor of that he } f the 
house that I ha ist lef d from a mar 
that | hate from the gro ip No, } 
not any tnend ot ne ar LOT’ The mar 
your friend who buys goods from you 
i didnt ha ry much to say, for this 
man had be » me, but, when | 
er I 1 chanced to be 
talkir r ind he said tor 
] e Ar We I tried to be 
a fnend to } 1 first started with 
him | i? the Sohd Comfort 
He talked me and said that Solid Com 
forts were ne that they had a big 
reputation, and that 1 would profit by the 
advert ng tha they had Well, I took 








him at his word. I used to know him when 
1 was a clerk, you know, and bought from 
him on his say-so the Solid Comforts. I 
handled these a couple of years and got a 
good trade built up on them, and then he 
( around and said Vell, I’ve had to 

I think I'm going to do 
the house I’m with now 


the old line 


lots better with 


Che Easy Fitter is their brand. Now, you 
see, there isn’t very much difference be- 
tween the Easy Fitters and the Solid 


Comforts, and you won't have any trouble 
in changing your people over.’ ”’ 


Toe Many Changes 


Well, I changed, and I was in trouble just 
as soon as I began to run out of sizes of 
Solid Comforts. People had worn them 
and they had given satisfaction, and they 
wanted more of them. Still, I didn’t buy 
any at all and talked my lungs out selling 
the Fasy Fitters 

“It wasn’t but a couple of years later 
when Andy came around with another line 
This time he had about the same old story 
to tell. I said to him: ‘Now, look here, 
Andy, I've had a good deal of trouble sell- 
ing this second line you sold me instead of 
the first. People still come in and ask for 
them. I have got them, however, ehanged 
over fairly well to the Easy Fitters, and | 
don’t want to go through with this old 
trouble again.’ 

Aw, come on,’ said he, ‘a shoe’s a shoe 
What's the difference?’ And, out of pure 
friendship, 1 went with him again and 
bought the Correct Shape. I had the 
ame old trouble over again, only it was 
orse. The shoes were all right, but I had 
of difficulty making people think so 
So when Andy made this trip and had 
another line, | had to come right out and 
say Andy, I can’t do business with you 
I have followed you three times from the 
Solid Comfort to the Easy Fitter, and from 
the Easy Fitter to the Correct Shape, but 
now I have already bought those and | 
can't give you a thing. I am going to be 
frank with you and say that I would rather 
buy goods from you, Andy, than from any 
other man I know of, but still Number One 
must come first. If you were with your old 
people | would be only too glad to buy 
from you, but you've mixed me up so on 
my shoe that it wouldn't be worth 
fifty cents on the dollar if 1 were to change 
sagain. | willgive you money out of my 
pocket, Andy,’ said I, ‘but I’m not going 
to put another new line on my shelves.’”’ 


lots 





stock 


line 


j) ; ’ 
The Hat Man's Tale 

The man who does this will not gain the 

confidence of the man to whom he shows 


his goods Without this, he cannot sell a 





merchant successfully \ hat man once 
told me of an experie nee along this line 
When I fir t tarted on the road, said 
he I learned one thing not to break on 
prices wher asked me to come 


s about 


wn I had 





been 
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business 


his 
should, and I 
kept on the lookout for another customer 
Jesides, the town was big enough to stand 


one man there, but 
been as much as it 


selling 
hadn't 


two, anyway. I had been working hard on 
one of the largest clothing merchants, who 
carried my line, in the town. Finally | got 
him over to my sample-room. I showed 
him my line, but he said to me: ‘Your 
tyles are all right, but your prices are too 
high. Vy, here is a hat you ask me twelf 
tollars for. Vy, 1 buy 'em from my olt 
house for eleven-feefty You cannot ex- 
pect me to buy goots from you ven you 
ask me more than odders.’ 

“I had just received a letter from the 
house about cutting, and they had given 
it to me so hard that I thought I would a: 
the prices they wanted for their goods, and, 
if I couldn’t sell them that way, I wouldn't 
sell them at all. I hadn’t learned to be 
honest then for honesty’s own sake 
honesty is a matter of education, anyway 
So I told my customer: ‘No; the first 
price I made you was the bottom price 
I'll not vary it for you. I'd be a nice fel- 
low to ask you one price and then come 
down to another. If I did anything like 
that I couldn't walk into your store With a 
clear conscience and shake you by the 
hand. I’ve simply made you my lowest 
price in the beginning and | hope you can 
use the goods at these figures, but if you 
can't I cannot take an order from 
Vell, he bought the goods at my prices 
paying me twelve dollars for what he had 
assured me he could get for eleven dollars 
and a half 

‘A few 
in who was 
said to me ‘By 
going to get a good 
Dubuque, do know 
you sold there told me he liked the way 
you did busines He said he tried his 
hardest to beat you down on prices, but 
that you wouldn't stand for it, and that he 
had confidence i you.” 

Don't ca / le line 

You might just as well mix powder with 
sawdust. If you scatter yourself from one 
force to another you weaken the force which 
vou should put into your one line. If the 
main line does not pay you, quitit altogether 

here are many more * Don'ts " for the 
salesman, but I shall leave you to figure 
out the rest of them for yourself —-except 
for just one more 

Don't be ashamed jou area salesman 

Salesmanship is just as much a profes- 
sion as law, medicine, or anything else, and 
salesmanship also has its reward 

Salesmanship requires special study, and 
the fact that the schools of salesmanship 
which are now starting are patronized not 
who wish to 
but also by those who wish to be more 
in their work, there 
is an interest awakening in this profession 
There is a science of salesmanship, whether 
the salesman knows it or not. If he will 
only get the idea that he can study his profes- 
and profit there by this ideain his head 

n out to be worth a great deal to him 





you 


I met a fellow- 


clothing He 


days after that 

selling 
Jove, my boy », youre 
account over there ir 
that? The mar 





salesm: 


you 





that 


only by those become sales- 








men, 


successful shows that 





The Golden Touch 








Ot v pore le 
Ere ‘ 
‘ ‘ ft ve ete ] 
y , 
i 
\ y 
‘) Tridorie 
\ ye e smile came over MeAllister 
piacid countenar Who said there was 
no hot amor hieve Who said there 
Vas ho ich thing as gratitude and self- 
acrifice He did rot realize at the mo- 
f tnat was the only thing Wilkins 
could po bly have done to save himself 
H simple faith accepted It as an act of 
devotion upon the other's part. Wit] 
ft wink at |} ld rvant, McAllister 


I ‘ 2) st q 
d back to where Herbert was stand- 
I don't know.” he said doubtfulls 
How can I| be sure this sick man’s name 
really Murphy, or that he is the fellow 
that worked at the mine’ I guess I'd 
ave him identitied before | give up 
lish!”’ growled 


1! My 


Herbert 

] brother pave 

his description in the r, and he fits it to 

aT. And then he has the certificate. What 
ore do you want? 

1 don't 

hesitating! y 


Of course he’s the 





know,” repeated McAllister 
He shook his head and shifted 





from one foot to the other ] don’t know 


I guess I won't do it 





Herbert seemed annoved 
Look here he ade manded of the sick 
engineer are VOU S¢ Tul sicK you can t 
me er to the company 's offices and be 
dentinied adding to McAllis- 
ter If he does, old Van Vorst will prob- 


ably buy the stock himself 

The sick man moaned and grumbled 
! ‘Ere was impudence for yer 
rob ‘im of an’ then de- 
identified! 

We'll take vou in our ¢ It ain't 
far.”’ urged Herbert, nodding vigorously at 
Wilkins from behind McAllister 
I'll go!’ said the engineer with 
sudden, alacrity ‘*Anvthing to hoblige.”’ 

He hobbled painfully of bed. The 
nurse had by this time returned, and was 
demanding in forcible language that his 
patient should instantly get back. Seeing 
that his expostulations had no effect, he 
assisted Wilkins very ungraciously to get 
into his clothes With aid of a 
cane the latter tottered to the elevator and 
was finally the cab 
All this had occupied nearly an hour; 
twenty minutes more brought them to the 
New York Life Building 


Ry ‘ookev 
Come an is stock, 


mand ‘e be 











out 


the stout 





ensconced safely in 
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WHAT A MAN APPRECIATES 
THE R. S. CIGAR CUTTER 


F.H. DICKSON, 21 A Maiden Lane, New York City 
Wholesale only, Enos Richardson & Co., New York 








All for only 25¢ imps 
Salter Silk Co.,121 Kingston St 





Boston 

















Try it for only 
Oe zueek 






st” 

B surprised to notice tl 

immediate difference in the app 
ance of your teeth 


a week's use of Sa 


Tooth Powder. Wonder 


The Sanitol Chemicat Laboratory Co. 


St. Louis 





Award, World's 


Highest and onl) Fair, 1904 
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Lam cle 
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SAMPLE OFFER 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send us 
his name together with 5 cents (which only 
covers cost of mailing and wew ill se nd | you 
a sample t “ramelet. 


,eNpr prey 
Made rray, brown and 1 













A. M. COLLINS 
MFG. CO. 
223-239 Oxford 
Mreet 
Philadelphia 


STOCKINGS 


From the Mill to You at Factory Prices 
FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 








8 Pairs for $1 00 


Raleigh hose are do 
at wearing poi nts 


Any Raleigh Bank or the Mercantile Agencies 
Dun or Bradstreet 


RALEIGH HOSIERY CO., 


References 


Raleigh, N. Cc. 





$50 ROW BOAT FOR $12.50 


The Celebrated KANAWHA RIVER SKIFF 
$60 INDIAN CANOE $12 


including moulds 


ATAL + 
Kanawha Boat 
Mfg. C 








Fay Sholes Co., 107 Rees St., Chicago 





As McAllister and Herbert 


assisted their 
supposed victim into the building, the 
lubman caught a gli mpse of the lear 
Tomlinson and athletically built Convill 
standing together behind the pillars of the 
portico. The elevator whisked them up to 
the fifth floor so rapidly that the 
loudly that he should never live to 
come down again. As they turned into the 
corridor toward the entrance of the office 
McAllister saw his confederates emerge 
from the rear elevator Things were going 
well enough, so far Now for the 


sick Man 


swore 


"The boy admitted them at once into the 
inner sanctum. As before, Van 
Vorst sat there calmly smoking a cigar 


resident 





At his right, in a corner by the window 
stood a heavy iron safe 

‘Well,”” said McAllister briskly, ‘I've 
brought the stock, and I've brought it 
fo rmer owner with i Do you recognize 
hin 





Well, well!’’ returned the president 
stepping forward with great cordiality and 
clasping Wilkins’ hand in his if it isn’t 
my old engineer, Murphy! How ars 
Murphy, old man? It’s nearly a year, isn't 
it, since you were at Stafford ? 


Yes,’ replied Wilkins 


vou, 


tremulously 


‘an’ I'm a very sick man. I've got the 
skyathicer somethin’ hawful 
McAllister produced the stock from his 


coat pocket 
Do vou 
quired the 


‘OF ' 
Of course 


identify this certificate 
clubman 

Now think of that! I've 
been lookin’ for that thousand shares ever 
Murphy left the 


nel with 


since mine,”’ said the Col- 
a show of irritatior 





Well, are you ready to pay for it?”’ d 
manded McAllister sh: rpiy 
The Colonel hesitated, loc t one 


other. Clearly 


just how matters 





mime 

We ll,’ he remark int 
pay for it just this m t 
out and get the money dn 
expect you back quite Loe 
the stock belong to, ‘ 
Mu irphy ? 

At present it belongs to me, tid t 


clubman 

As McAllister spoke he 
f the door leading into the director 
room From below came faintly the ratt 
street and the clang of-electric ca 


while in the ild be heard 


teppe d in 


«of the 





outer othe eco 





merry tattoo of the typewriters. Could 
be possible that in this opulently furnished 


office, with 
its Persian rugs and 
glass and heavy 
ing a crew of of whom his ow 
was an accomplice? It was alm 
past belief. Yet, as he recalled 
wright’s vivid description of the fall of 


romlinson, the 


its rosewood desk and chair 
paintings, its | 


, he was contront 








scene in the café, the ac 
vertisement in the Planet, and the stra 
occurrences of the morning, he perceiy 
that there could be no question in the mat- 











ter He was facing three com: or 
rather most uncommon—thieves, all of 
whom probably had served more than one 
term In States prison desperate ch 

acters, who would not hesitate to’use force 


or worse, should it appear necessary For 
a moment the clubman lost heart He 


murdered, ——- no one be the 





might be 

Wi Then a vague shadov flickered 
i t the opaque glass of the main door, 
and Me Allister gained new courage Con 


was seg outside, with Tomlinsor 











alth yugh the atter coukd not be regarded 
as a a it auxiliary in the event of a 
hand-to-hand struggle Was he safe in 





Wilkins? What if the ex- 
i go back on him How -did 
but that, by assisting hi 


counting on 
shoul 


convict 





master, he was sending himself to State 
Me Allist r had a fleeting desire t 
and dart from the roon What | 
had a middle-aged clu 
‘tive, anyway ¢ rhen he bra 
ook a good grip of his stout v 
tick, and turned to the Colonel 
assumption of calmness which he 
far from feeling. The noonday sun streamé 
into the windows and threw into strong 


nuscular figures of the 

















relief the 
abou t him 


m afraid you've been deceived in 
Murphy,” he remarked coolly He 
an engineer at all; he’s just an ex-convict 





The Colonel uttered a swift oath and 
snatched a Colt from an open drawer of 
the desk. Herbert turned fiercely upon the 
clubman. Wilkins dropped his crue h 
‘What are you giving us cried the 


Colone! 





THE SATURDAY 


EVENING POST 


I'll leave it to ada 
By the way, his name isn't Murphy at all 
s Wilkins or Welct 1 prefer 
What's this i ant elled Her- 


pert 

Don't be upset, Mr. Summerdal 
said the clubmar You might lay down 
that pistol, Colonel Buncon Wilkins 
an old fmnend of mine n fact, he ed 


work for mé 

The two thieve vlared at t peech 
less W lkins picked up his crutch bv the 
mall end, remarking 

Better go easy there, Buncom! 


1 think vou 





n had the pleasure 
of meeting an 10f mine la 
mer, a Mr continued McA 
ter He's told me a good deal about 
I am under the impre n that he paid for 
in automobile and ail t on 
the Riviera. How w i 1 ‘ n 
back the mone, 

Buncomb stood in the middle of the 
room pale and motion! while the clu 
man opened the door into the hall and 


called Tomlinsor 
Ya-as, I'n 
you want replied 


entered the room 
















» 
I'n hed if 
it arryv! 
re yu vou happie! 
n mi { i ! \r 
Ve t nd tar He 
ol itening! 
rer leAlliste I’? 
here for t one e, and tha P 
ct the debt 1 gentlemen ¢ end 
Mr nsor Will ‘ W h, or 
i . | , ll hit onal 
to t State ( lence i 1 I 
pro him immur Phe Hlicer 
( le. St l call } 
] hat I I la ed Sur 
mera his face 1 hitrigt ! inge 
Are ve oing to seal o7 
Cr ly replied W ! 1") 
rough th ) ‘ } 
he old " x } er } ¢ j 
} tw s lef f th en th , 
How 10 b \ l ‘ 
| ned whnethe | ! 
lr kon we'd be ‘ it i nar 
‘ he Color } ‘ 
( r nd droy t on | ‘ f 
he safe. The little knob nd, th 
( ( ceKed ind ne hea ( 
en. but a e mome } 
er ¢ crash of bet ‘ 
Excuse t eX i . ! ‘ 
thrusting his face through the broken pane 
ind ering Buncomb with a long bla 
eapor Kindly kes ur arms wi 
( ynel ind vou too, | 
ou' ve vn! Thank \ 





the keyhole, and 











this would be oO id me freeze 

hat a ‘ ile 

The next instant he had unlocked t} 
joor with his other hand and snapped the 
handcuffs on Summerdale’s uplifted w1 
While the detective was doing the same 
the ¢ mel, MeAllister caught I 
Wilkir frightened glar ir ive a 
rht nod t« ard the door leadir ul 
next ro ( a fla h the ile i 1 
imped th h and closed ar ocked tl 
door bet Another door banged 
Conville rar nt the ha ic? 
fragmer ne t eres th 
McAllister at his hee The vere ! 
me , W\ ' ea nto the roor 
vhere the er re testir ! e-escay 

Let me tr 1 he i ing hit 
self calr nto th be For ! 
he delaved } flict t} } hea 
el ning 





rT won't for 
\t Y ( } 
thr h the ¢ : . 
( As he re } h WW 
gt ind | ng j H 
4 rapid ! ™ } ‘ 
he I f th ‘ 
t irted 1 he ¢ } 
. ry off the il’ ‘ ‘ 
had mist ed the f 
As McAl er reached tt 
he lit bulge hat r reser j 
de gentl o the bottor here 
was a cheer from the bystanders as the 
convict stepped light | t Ther 
he turned for an instant, a ng uj 


at McAllister, waved | hand and 
appeared among the crowd 
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The Triumphs of Eugene Valmont 


Continued from Pade 


indeed, when he talked with drunken affec- 
tion of Eugéne Valmont, I conceived a wild 
notion of declaring myself to him, but a 
moment's reflection showed the absolute 
uselessness of this course. It was not one 
Simard I had to deal with, but half a dozen 
of them. There was Simard sober, haii- 
sober, quarter-sober, drunk, half-drunk, 
quarter-drunk or wholly drunk. No bar- 
gain you made with the one Simard would 
be kept by the others. The only safe 
Simard was Simard insensible through over- 
indulgence. When I resolved to get Simard 
insensibly drunk on the morning of the pro- 
cession my plans were upset at a meeting 
of the anarchists which luckily took place 
on an evening shortly after my arrival, and 
this gave me time to mature the plan that 
was actually carried out. 

Every one there knew Simard’s slavery 
to absinthe, and fears were expressed that 
he might prove incapable on the day of the 
yrocession, too late for a substitute to take 
iis place. It was therefore proposed that 
one or two others should be stationed along 
the route of the procession with bombs 
ready if Simard failed. This I strenuously 
opposed, and guaranteed that Simard 
would be ready to launch his missile. I had 
the less difficulty in persuading the company 
to agree with me because, after all, every 
man among them feared he might be one of 
the chosen, which choice was practically a 
sentence of death. I guaranteed that the 
bomb should be thrown, and this apparently 
was taken to mean that if Simard did not 
do the deed I would. 

This danger over, I now tock the meas- 
urements and estimated the weight of the 
picric bomb. I then sought out a most 
amiable and e xpert pyrotee’ st, a capa- 
ble workman of genius, w with his own 





hands makes those dramatic firework ar- 
rangements which you sometimes see in 
Paris. As Eugéne Valmont I had rendered 


i great service to this man, and he was not 
likely to have forgotten it. During one of 
the anarchist scares a stupid policeman had 
arrested him, and when I intervened the 
man was just on the ve rge of being com- 
mitted for life 

‘Sir,” said I, * 
Valmont?’ 

‘*‘Am I ever likely to forget him?” he 
replied with a fervor that pleased me 

He has sent me to you, and implores 

you to be of what assistance you can to me, 
ind that will wipe out the debt you owe 
m 

Willingly, 


do you remember Eugéne 


} 


cried the artisan, 
so long as it has nothing to do with the 
anarchists or the making of bombs.” 

It has to do with those two things. I 
ake an innocent bomb which 
will prevent an anarchist outrage.” 

At this the little man drew back, and his 
I pals 
impossible!” he said. ‘‘I have had 
innocent bombs. No, no, and 
know whether you have come 
Valmont or not? No, mon- 
ieur, | am not to be trapped the second 


willingly,” 








wish you to m 


wecame 
Iti 
igh of 
can I 


Lugene 


lace 


enol 


1 rapid] 


and ever 


all that Valmont 
repeated 


timate conversation 





nan was staggered, but 
said 
back shop. I w: 
in the bolt, 
after a moment's pause, turned around, 
tretched forth my right hand dramatic- 


ally, and cried 


Fugéne Va 


Imont! 








My f taggered against the wall in 
his amazement, and I continued in solemn 
tone 

Eugéne Valmont, who, by this remove 
of his disguise, places his life in your hand 
as your life was in his! Now, monsieur, 


what will you do? 
He replied 
Monsieur Valn ont, I shall do whatever 
iask. If lL refused a moment ago it was 
I ‘rance no Eugéne 
if I made 








Imont to rectify m 


iy mistake 


one 


I now resumed my disguis 


e, and told him 

innocent substitute for this 
and he at once suggested an 
which would weigh the 
and could be colored to 


I wished an 
picric bomb, 
earthenware 
same as the bomb 
resemble it exactly 

now, Monsieur Valmont, 


And 
wish smoke to issue from thi 


griove, 








do you 
bomb?” 


s bogus 





‘Yes,"’ I said, ‘‘in such quantity as you 
can compress within it.” 

‘It is easily done,”’ he cried with the en- 
thusiasm of a true French artist; ‘‘and may 
I place within some little design of my own 
which will astonish your friends the English 
and delight my friends pe French?” 

‘‘Monsieur,” said I, ‘‘I am in your hands. 
I trust the project entirely to your skill.’ 
And thus it came about that four days 
later I substituted the bogus bomb for the 


real one, and, unseen, dropped the picric 
globe from one of the bridges into the 
Seine. 


On the morning of the procession I was 
compelled to allow Simard several drinks 
of absinthe to bring him up to a point 
where he could be depended on, otherwise 
his anxiety and determination to fling the 
bomb, his frenzy against all government, 
made it certain that he would betray us 
both before the fateful moment came. My 
only fear was that I could not stop him 
drinking when once he began, but some- 
how our days of close companionship, 
loathsome as they were to me, seemed to 
have had the effect of building up the in- 
fluence which I held over him in former 
days. 

The procession was composed entirely of 
carriages, each containing four persons: 
two Englishmen in the back seats, and two 
Frenchmen in front of them. A thick 
crowd lined each side of the thoroughfare, 
cheering vociferously. Right into the 
middle of the procession Simard launched 
his bomb. There was no crash of explo- 
sion. The missile simply went to pieces as 
if it were an earthenware jar, and there 
arose a dense column of very white smoke. 
In the immediate vicinity the cheering 
stopped at once, and the sinister word 
‘Bomb!”’ passed from lip to lip in awed 
whispers. As the throwing had been un- 
noticed in the midst of the commotion, I 
held Simard firmly by the wrist, deter- 
mined he should not draw attention to 
himself by his panic-stricken desire for 
immediate flight 

‘Stand still, you fool!’’ I hissed into his 
ear, and he obeyed, trembling. 

The pair of horses in front of which the 
bomb fell rose for a moment on their hind- 
legs and showed signs of bolting, but the 
coachman held them firmly, and raised his 
hand so that procession behind him 
came to a momentary pause. No one in 
the carriages moved a muscle—then sud- 
denly the tension was broken by a great 
and simultaneous cheer. Wondering at 
this, I turned my eyes from the frightened 
horses to the column of white smoke in 
front of us, and saw that in some manner 
it had resolved itself into a gigantic calla 
lily, pure white, while from the base of this 
sprung lilies of France, delicately tinted. 
Of course this could not have happened if 
there had been the least wind, but e ‘ 
was so still that the vibration of the 
ing caused the tall lily to sway ge ntly as it 
stood there marve lously poise d. The lily 
of peace, surrounded by the lilies of France! 
That was the design, and if you ask me how 
it was done I can only refer you to my 
pyrotechnist, and that whatever a 
Frenchman attempts to do he will accom- 
plish artistically. 


the 





Say 


And now these imperturbable English, 
who had sat immobile when they thought 
a bomb was thrown, stood up in their 
carriages to get a better view of this aérial 


phenome ~ cheering and waving their 
hats. The lily gradually thinned and dis- 
solved in little patches of cloud that floated 
away above our heads. 

I cannot stay here longer!’ groaned 
Simard, quaking, his nerves utterly gone 
to pieces. “1 see the ghosts of those I have 
killed floating around me.” 

‘‘Come on, then, but do not hurry 





There was no difficulty in getting him to 
London, but it was absinthe, absinthe all 
the wav, and when we reached Charing 


Cross I had to help him, partly insensible, 
into a cab. I took him direct to Imperial 
Flats, and up into my own set of chambers, 
where I opened my strong-room and flung 
him inside to sleep off his intoxication, and 
subsist on bread and water when he be- 
‘ame sober 

I attended that night 
anarchists, and detailed accurately the 
of our escape from France. I knew 
we had been watched, and so skipped no 
detail. Il reported that I had taken Simard 


directly to my con it’s flat, to Eugéne 


a meeting of the 


story 


patric 
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Valmont, the man who had given me em- 
ployment, and who had promised to do 
what he could for our comrade, beginning 
by trying to break him of the absinth: 
habit, as he was now a physical wreck 
through overindulgence in that stimulant 

It was curious to the discussion 
which took place a few nights afterward 
regarding the failure of the picric bom 
Scientists among us said that the bomb 
had been made too long; a chemical 
reaction had taken place inside it, and had 
destroyed its power. A few superstitious 
ones among us saw a miracle in what had 
happened, and they forthwith left our 
organization. Then, again, things wert 
made easier by the fact that the man who 
constructed the bomb, evidently terror 
stricken at what he had done, disappeared 
the day before the and has 
never since been heard of. The majority 
of the anarchists believed he had made a 
bogus bomb, and had fled to « 
vengeance rather than the | 

Simard will need no purg: 
next world. I kept him on 


note 





» long; that 
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proce ssion, 


scape the r 
S$ Justice. 

tory in the 
bread and 
room, and 


with threats 





water for a month in my 


ided ab 


strong 
at first he demar inthe 
then groveled, £ 
After that a period of depression and de- 
ensued, then finally his naturally 
strong constitution conqut red an 
to build itself up again } 
his prison one midnig 
in my Soho room, taking care in | 
him away that he would never 
the place where 
Next morning in my 
to him: 

‘You spoke of Eugéne Valmont 
learned that he lives in London 
vise you to call upon nim. P 
ret you something to do.” 

Simard was overjoyed, and two hours 
later, as Eugéne Valmont, | received hin 
in my flat, and made him my assistant 
on the spot. From that time on, Paul 
Ducharme, language teacher, disappeared 
from the earth, and Simard abandoned hi 
two A’s, anarchy and absinthe. 






spalir 





recognize 
he had been incarcerated 
Soho lodgings I said 

I have 
and | ad- 


erhaps he can 


Editor's Note This is the fifth of a series 
six stories by Mr. Barr, each complete in itse!t 
but a Jealing wit e adventures of the e 
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honest. I do not mean that he he 
honest in money matters alone or in g 
the truth merely. I mean that he should 
be square W th himself as well a t? 

and the world. It is safe to follow cha 


man as this even when you do not agree 
with all of his public views. You know 
that he is honest about them: and a man 
who is honest within himself will change 
his views, no matter how dear they n 


to him, when he finds that he is mistaken 
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rhe first and last essential of the men 
who are to voice the opinion and enact the 
purposes of the American people is an 
honesty so perfect that it uncor is of 
itself. ‘‘He does not deserve the lea 
credit for being square,”’ said Dr. Albert 
Shaw, the eminent chol and 
public st, conce ( n 
was born that wa) Y ] so UD 
right that he cannot nt ha 
thinks It would be impos rhimt 
tell you or the pe ople a falsehood He 
truth personified. His honesty wor] 


naturally as his heart beats, quite free from 
the influences of his will.”’ 
That is the kind of a politic 
attach yourself to while your 
young days last and your political and 


civic character is forming 


ought to 
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Of course, you will belong to some po- 
litical party. That is allright. Bea parti- 
san. And be a hearty partisan while you 
are about it. But do not be a narrow one 
Never forget that parties are only modes of 
political action. They are not sacred, there- 
fore. So never mistake aoa gs for 
patriotism. Remember always that your 
only reason for belonging to any particular 
party is because you find that the best 
method of being an American. When your 
party is fundamentally wrong on some 
mighty question which affects the fate of 
the Republic, do not hesitate to leave it. 
It has ceased to be of any use to you. Be- 
cause your political association has been 
with certain men that is no reason at all 
for continuing it. Or rather, it is purely a 
sentimental reason like that which makes 
the companionship of friends so dear, or 
the comradeship of soldiers so lasting 

Of course, do not break away from your 
party merely because you think it wrong on 
minor questions. If you think its general 
tendency right, stay loyally with it through 
its minor mistakes. Try to prevent those 
mistakes within the party. Fight like a 
man to make your party take the right 
course on every question, big or little, as 
youseeit. But when you are unable to con- 
vince the majority of your party associates 
that they are wrong; when they think that 
you are the person who is wrong, fall in line 
with them and march in the ranks, battling 
even more vigorously than you would had 
you prevailed. If the majority were right 
and you were wrong, you ought to help 
execute their views. If the majority were 
wrong and you were right, the earlier that 
fact is demonstrated the better for you 

So keep step with your rank and file 
whether or not your party does what you 
think it ought to do on matters of passing 
moment But, I repeat, on large issues 
which come to your conscience —on ques- 
tions that you think vital to the Nation 
you are a traitor to the Republic if, in spite 


of your convictions, you stand by your 
pe and against your country. But to 
yreak with your party on minor issues is 


foolish. A certain class is coming to regard 
leaving one’s party as asmart thing. But 
itisnotasmart thing. Quitting your party 
does not necessarily mean independence 
It may mean that, and then again it may 
mean stupidity—and still again it may 
mean merely a ‘‘sore head,’ as the polit- 
ical phrase has it 

In a country as old as ours there comes 
to be in politics a fundamental division 
There is the constructive and progressive 
on the one side and the destructive and re- 
actionary on the other side. This phenom- 
enon is merely the centripetal aaa centrif- 
ugal forces of Nature at work in human 
society. Usually it is found that one of 
these parties is naturally the governing 
party and that the other one is naturally 
the party of opposition. Not only your 
judgment but your instincts will tell you, 
young man, to which one of these forces 
you belong. Each has its uses. You can 
well serve your country in either organi- 
zation. It is merely a question as to 
whether you are in character and tempera- 
ment a builder, a doer of things, or a critic 
of things done and the doing of them 

I have no quarrel with your partisan 
creed, no matter what it is. That is your 
business. But whatever you are, be na- 
tional. Be broad. Do not be deceived by 
catchwords temember that this is a 
Nation in the making. When the first rail- 
road was built across the boundaries of 
States it modified old-time interpretations 
of our Constitution Telegraph and tele- 
phone wires, steam and electric railways, all 
the means of instantaneous communication 
which this wizard-like age of ours is weav- 
ing from ocean to ocean, are consolidating 
the American people into a single family 
Natural conditions and the ordinary prog- 
ress of industry and invention are making 
old methods inadequate and unjust So 
keep abreast of the growing Nation in your 
political thinking Solve all American 
problems from the viewpoint of the Nation 
and not from the viewpoint of State or 
section, Consider the American people as 


a People and not as a lot of separate and 





hostile communities Be national je an 
rican Know but one flag 
Wi atever party you belong to, and 


whatever your views on public questions, 
you will never make a profound mistake as 
lor gas you kee p your civic ideals high and 
pure. Believe in the mission of the Ameri- 
can people. Have faith in our destiny. 
Never question that this Republic is God's 
hand work and that it will surely do His 
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will throughout the earth oe sarge eo 
that we are not living for to-d alone 
Keep in mind the future a tasks, 
opportunities and rewards of which for the 
American people will make our large per- 
formances of to-day seem like mere 
gestions. Strive to make yourself 
of this Nation of your ideals 

Of all of your ideals let the Nation be the 
noblest. Fear not lest you pitch your 
thought too high for American realities and 
ossibilities. No single mind can scale the 
eights the American people will finally 
conquer. No single imagination can com- 
pass the American people's combined ac- 
tivity, power and righteousness, even at 
this present moment. We have defects 
and Setebenetes: fear not, they will be rem- 
edied. We have perplexities and problems; 
fear not, they will be solved We have 
burdens foreign and domestic; fear not, 
we will bear them to the place appointed 
and, at the hands of the Master who gave 
us those burdens to carry, receive the re- 
ward for the well doing of our work, and, 
st rengthened by our labor, go on to other, 
heavier and nobler tasks which He will 
have ready and waiting for us 

For this Nation of ours is here for a pur- 
pose. God did not give us our liberty for 
nothing, or our location, or our physical 
resources, or any element of our material, 
intellectual or spiritual power. No, the 
Father of Lights has thus highly endowed 
us that we may do the very things which 
are at our hands to-d: ay and other things 
which will follow. It is for us Americans 
to solve the problems that confront us, and 
we will 

With this ideal of your Nation’s place 


suge- 


worthy 


and purpose in the world, young man, 
live up to it. Be an American. 

Edi tor's Note—This is the third of a series of 
articles by Senator Beveridge on The Young Man 
in the World. The next will appear in an early 
number 
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newspapers say. There are thousands of 
newspaper men all over this country, who 
get a dollar or two a column for that sort 
of ened. Then these same fellows come 
around to us and hold out their hands for 
tips or bribes. You take their lies for 
proved facts. I have never taken the 
trouble to answer their charges and never 
shall. I will answer for what I have done.” 

To whom?” May asked ironically. 
“To God? I should like to see Van Har- 
rington’s God! He must be different from 
the One I have prayed to all these years.” 

‘*Maybe He has more charity, May!” 

‘Are you asking for charity, my charity 
as well as God's?” she blazed 

“Well, let that go; I shall answer to the 
people now.” 

“Yes! And God help this country, now 
that men like you have taken to buying 
seats there at Washington!”’ 

We said nothing for a while after this, 
and then I arose to go 

‘“We don’t get anywhere this way, May. 
I came here wanting to be friends with you 
and Will—wanting to help my brother. 
You needn't take my money if you think 
it’s tainted. But can’t you feel friendly? 
You are throwing me off a second time 
when I come to you wanting your love.” 

She flushed at the meaning under my 
words, and replied in a lower voice: 

It would do no good, Van. You are 
feeling humble just now, and remorseful, 
and full of old memories. But you don't 
want my love now, in real truth, more than 
you did before.’’ Her face crimsoned 
slowly. ‘If you had wanted it then you 
would have stayed and earned it.” 

‘‘And I could have had it?”’ 

Instead of answering she came up to me 
and took my arms in her two hands and 
pulled my head to her 

*“Good-by, Van!”’ she said, kissing me 

As I stepped out of the door I turned for 
the last time 

“Can't you let me do something for my 
brother, who is a sick man?” 

Tears came to her eyes, but she shook 
he r head 

‘I know he’s sick, and likely to fail in 
what he’s doing But it can’t be helped.” 

Outside little Van was sitting on the | 
ground playing with a broken toy engine. 
I put my hand on his little tumbled head, 
and turned to his mother 

“I suppose you wouldn't let him touch 
my money, either?” 

She smiled back her defiance through her 
tears 

“You had rather he’d grow up in the 
alley here-than let me give him an educa- 
tion and start him in life!”’ 

waited several moments for her an- 
swer 

“Yes!’’ she murmured at last, very 
faintly 

The little fellow looked from his mother 
to me curiously, trying to make out what 
we were saying 

So I went back to the city, having failed 
in my purpose. I couldn't get that woman 
to yield an inch. She had weighed me in 
her scales and found me badly wanting. I 
was Senator of these United Stares, from 
the great State of Illinois; but there was 
Hostetter, and the old banker Farson, and 
my best friend Slocum, and my brother 
Will, and May —and their little children 

The smoke of the city I had known for 
so long drifted westward above my head 
The tall chimneys of the plants in this dis- 
trict poured forth their stream to swell the 
canopy that covered the heavens The 
whir of machinery from the doors and 
windows of the factories filled the air; the 
trucks ground along in the car tracks 
traffic, business, industry-—the work of 
the world was going forward. A huge lum- 
ber boat blocked the river at the bridge, 
and while the tugs pushed it slowly thre 
the draw I stood and gazed at the 1 
tracks in the railroad yards below me, at 
gh warehouses along the river. 
I, too, was a part of this The thought of 
my brain, the labor of my body, the will 
within me had gone to the making of this 
world. There were my plants, my car line, 
my railroads, my elevators, my lands ill 
good tools in the infinite work of the world. 
Conceived for good or for ill, brought into 
being by fraud or daring — what man could 
judge their worth? There they were, a 
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SPORTS SHOULD HAVE OUR CATALOG, WHICH IS A PRACTICAL 
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part of God's gr eat world Ione 
and mine was the hand ther 
more perfect, turn them 
nevertheless, on my lat d 
build 

Involuntarily my eyes rose from the 
round and looked straight | re 
the vista of t ime. Sure! is anotlh 
scale, rander one, and 1 s} 
not be fo ind wholly wanting 


CHAPTER XXXII 


i eee it came time to go to Washing- 
/ ton to take my seat, my friend Major 
Frederickson, of the Atlantic and Great 
Western road, placed his private car at my 
disposal and had a special train for my 
party. Sarah and the girls had come back 
from Paris in time to accom 
Washington. The girls wert 
going; they saw a lot of parties an 
ahead, and I suppose had their ideas about 
making foreign matches some day Phe 
boy was to meet us there, and he 
pleased to be the son of a Senator 
Among those who made the trip Ww th 
us there were Slocum and his wife 





as rather 


ot course, 





John Carmichael, young Jenks and _ his 
pretty little wife, and a dozen or more 
others. We had a very pleasant and suc- 
cessful journey. A good deal of merriment 
Was occasioned by a string of pearls that 


young Mr Jenks wore, which had been the 
talk of the city latel) The stone 


and had been 


were of 





unusual 


purchased thr 





ion Geaie! 
some titled per had given the 
as a present to his 1 because of the K 
cess of the beef m I hich had ( 





than doubled the fortune old Iph 
Jenks left him when he died. The pearls 
being so perfect and well known in 





caused a lot of newspaper t v were 
said to be the finest string Unite 
States, and there were articles even in the 


magazines about Mrs. 7 enks and her string 


of pearls 
Finally, 


some reporter 








that there was a stone for ery 1 

it< Jenks had ‘“‘screwed out of the pub- 
lic by the merger’’—twenty-seven in all 
For there was beginning to be heard all 
over the clamor about he price of food, 


and how the new combination of packer 
was forcing up prices 
on the part of cheap sociali 
that was being taken seriously by 
who ought to know better One 
even had it that pretty little Mrs 
‘flaunted around - r neck the 
ight price of a million liv 

So it had come to be a sort of joke among 
us, that string of pearls. Whenever I saw 
it I would pretend to « ount the stones and 
ask Mrs. Jenks how many more million lives 
she was wearing around her neck to-nigl t 
She would laugh back in her pretty little 
Southern drawl: 

“The papers do say such dreadful thing 
Pretty soon I sha’n't dare to wear 
jewel in public. Ralph says it’s dangerous 
to do it now, there are so many cranks 
around. Don't you think it’s horrid of 
them to talk so?” 

Sarah had her string of pearls, too; but 
it was much smaller than the famous one of 
Mrs. Jenks. Sarah didn't altogether like 
Mrs. Jenks and used to say that she plastered 
herself with jewels to show who she was 

Vell, the pearls wer to Wash ngton 
with us on this trip, anc dm: ade quite a splen- 
did show, though we used to joke t aiph 
Jenks about sitting up nights to watch 
wife necklace The fame of the pearls 
had got to Washington ahead of us, and 
the Washington Eagle had a piece in ; 
the al at the Arlington of the new 
Senator from lilinois and the “ packers’ 
contingent”’ with their pearis Peoy le 
used to turn around in the corridors and 
stare at us, not so much at the new Senator 
as at Mrs. Jenks’ pearls! 

I had already taken a house in Washing- 
ton, and Sarah soon was busy in having it 
done over for us We had shut up the 
house, and after discussing the 
matter with Sarah I turned over the Ver- 
1 County property to a society, to be 
used for a girls school Sarah 
it over with the young fellow I met 


who first put the idea into 


mere guessworl 





people 
paper 
Jenks 


plood- 





a single 













reform 
talked 


on the train, 


head, and she seemed to take great plea 
ure in the plan, wanting me to give an 
endowment for the institution, which | 
promised as soon as my packing compar 


stocK Wa 


had failed to y I 
there, as I h: a set my heart on doing, I had 
no more wish to go back thers 
had. Andasa homet women to who 


strai chtened ou 


put Will an 





tal 
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! hadn’t a fair chance in life it might do 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


some 
good in the world. 


It was a pleasant, warm day when my 
colleague, Senator Drummond, came to 
take me to the Senate. My secretary and 
Slocum accompanied us up the broad steps. 
As we turned in from the street with the 
Capitol before us, my eye fell upon a broad 
advertising board that was turned cross- 
wise on a vacant piece of property. One of 
the conspicuous advertisements that caught 
my attention was: 


THE DUCHESS BRAND 
‘TLY FARM-MADE SAUSAGE 
BEST IN THE WORLD 


STRI 


It was one of Strauss’ ‘“‘ads.’’ Slocum 
pointed to it with a wave of his hand; and 
I thought I caught a smile on the lips of 
my colleague, which might have been 
scornful. So I paused before we passed 
beyond the sign of the Duchess brand. 

“It was good sausage, Slo! At least it 
was when we made it.’ 

“And it did pretty well by you!” he 
laughed 

Senator Drummond had moved on with 
my secretary, and we followed after them 
slowly, up the great steps. 

In the Senate per mal in one of the 
galleries, there was a group of women sit- 
ting about Sarah, waiting to see me take 
the oath. One of them waved a handker- 
chief at me, and | caught sight of Mrs 
Jenks’ pearls as she leaned forward over 
the rail. 

On my 
Beauty roses 
the cart 


Jane. 


desk was a bunch of American 
I did not have to look for 
to know that they had come from 


IHE } 


Children of the Vine 


| els the sake of reducing the cost of 
transportation, vineyardists in this 
country are conte mplating a rather novel 


kind of experiment. They purpose to evap- 
grape near a solid sub- 
stance as possible and to ship it in this form 
from California across the continent, or to 
Europe After reaching its destination, 
the condensed must wiil be reduced to the 
thinness by the addition of pure 
water, and will be converted into wine. 

Another project entertained is the manu- 
facture of grape syrup, which, it is thought, 
might be built up into a large and profitable 
industry. The processes involved demand 
close care and attention, but are exceed- 
ingiy simple, and the machinery employed 
is not at all expensive 

There are a number of by-products of 
the wine-making industry which are valu- 


orate -juice to as 


requisite 


able, though hitherto they have been ig- 
nored and thrown away by grape-growers 
in this country. In Europe, after the 
squeezed pulp from the wine-press has 


been dried it is separated into stems, shells 


and seeds. From the stems paper is made, 


and from the shells, which may be sepa- 
rated from the seeds on a sieve, tartaric 
acid is extracted The seeds are fed to 
horses, cattle and poultry, just like grain, 


and are said to be pre ferable to oats 

A ton of grapes will yield from twenty 
to one hundred pounds of seeds, and from 
the latter quantity may be obtained three 
quarts of oil, which, in addition to its merits 
for the table, makes a superior soap and 
can be used as a substitute for linseed oil. 
After the oil has been extracted there re- 








mains a meal which is an excellent feed for 
catt The manufacture of oil from grape- 
seed is said to be an Italian invention, and 
the province of Verona alone makes annu- 


ally about 600,000 pounds of the product. 

‘resh grapes are utilized nowadays in 
many ways that were unheard of a few 
years They are put up in made 
into pickles, employed as a material for 
marmalade, and, either in the green or 
are prepared in a form known as 


ago cans, 


ripe state 


‘‘yrape butter’’ which is served as a relish 
with meats 

The largest grapevine in the world is in 
Ca liforn ia, and was planted in IS42 by a 


Spanish we —_ Beneath its spreading 
branches, which cover nearly half an 
eight hun ired persons could find protec- 
tion from the heat of the sun. The first 
under American rule in Santa 
was held under its wide- 


acTe, 


é le ction 


Barbara County 





reaching shade In 1893 it bore eight tons 
of grapes, and in 1805 over ten tons. Its 
trunk is seven feet in circumference. 
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«OF COURSE I'M PLEASED. That roof used to leak like a 
sieve. Now I’ve put on AMATITE and my troubles are over.” 
Best for all kinds of farm buildings. It keeps the grain and stock dry. 

Nails and cement supplied with each roll. Anyone can do the work. 
It is mineral surfaced and requires no coating. 

Free Sample upon request. 
BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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‘Mullins Stamped Steel Boats Can’t Sink 


Motor Boats, Row Boats, Hunting and Fishing Boats 


Row Poats, $20 up; Motor Boats, 16 ft., 1'. h. p. $135; 16 ft, 3h p. $165; 18 ft, 3h. p. $240 


The W. 


H. Mullins Company (1 he Steel Boat b 120 Franklin Street, Salem, Ohio 
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Boys! 


aa m - Earn Money 
~ a During Vacation 


Every boy can turn his spare time 
into money during vacation. Some 
boys are making $15.00 a week. 
The work is easy. No capital 
required to begin—we supply 
everything necessary to make 
money right from the start selling 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


If you wish to try it write to us and we will furnish ten 
copies of the magazine free of charge, to be sold at 5c each. 
After that all you require at wholesale price. We will also 
send booklet written by some boys telling how they work. 


25() () IN EXTRA CASH PRIZES 
NF Sian oot te oop sec oe 
THE CURTiS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3125 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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THE NEW BOX 


We Couldn't Improve the Soap 
So We Improved the Box 


Full nickeled and with convenient screw top. Appropriate to stand among the toilet 
articles of men of refinement, and worthy of the finest shaving soap in all the world 

The use of Colgate’s Shaving Stick does away with the mussy operation of rubbing the 
lather into the beard withthe fingers. Little soap and plenty of water is the keynote of its use. 

Until you have followed the directions in each box, you have no right to believe that 
you know what a PERFECT shaving lather is. Take a stick of this soap with you on your 
Summer Outing. 


Send 4 cents in stamps for a trial stick in a trial size nickeled box, enough for a month's shaving 


COLGATE & CO. 


Makers of the Famous Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap 55 John St., New York 





